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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—_—>———. 


HE crisis in Servia is still delayed, but the grounds for hope 

are very slight. Tchernaieff still holds Alexinatz, and is fortify- 
ing Deligrad behind him, and is said to dispose of 79,000 men. 
They are, however, chiefly Militia, unaccustomed to regular war- 
fare, and apt to be panic-stricken by the shells. On the other 
hand, Eyoub Pasha and his Prussian adlatus are using their 
troops as if they were shells, are splendidly seconded by their 
men, who show all the contempt of death natural to Mus- 
sulmans, and have, by the latest accounts, carried height 
after height till they are touching Alexinatz, the loss of 
which must either end the struggle or convert it into a 
guerrilla war. The conduct of the ‘Turkish regulars explains 
the long duration of the Empire they serve better than any 
amount of historical disquisition. Half-paid, ill-fed, and badly 
officered, they will still go forward under fire with the courage of 
Englishmen or Germans, and their success shows that the em- 
ployment of Bashi-Bazouks is for military purposes entirely 
needless. 


The rumours of mediation have died away under the sound of 
the cannon, but it is evident that they will revive at once if 
Alexinatz falls. The Czar even now can hardly hold in the 
Russians, and if he wishes to avoid intervention must mediate, 
either directly or through Italy. ‘The difficulty is to settle terms, 
as the Continent still appears convinced that the British Cabinet 
will reject any terms except the status quo ante bellum, and both 
St. Petersburg and Vienna are well aware that this means 
only an armed truce. It is even asserted, apparently on good 
authority, that Lord Derby, who refused to protect Crete 
when, ten years ago, it was massacred into “order,” is now 
threatening Greece, to prevent its rescuing another Christian pro- 
vince from Constantinople. To all human appearance, unless the 
Tory Government can be overthrown, the cause of the oppressor 
will for the hour be completely victorious. Note, as a remark- 
able political fact, that the Pashas fight much hetter without a 
Sultan than with one, a circumstance observed also during the 
Acheen war. 


The Pall Mall Gazette of Friday evening published a telegram 
from Berlin which, if correct, may be of serious importance. It 
announces that the Russian Government is endeavouring, 
with the aid of some Dutch bankers, to place a loan in 
Holland. Russia, in any emergency, usually appeals to 
Holland for money, and this loan may be the prelude to inter- 
vention. The Turks are said to believe that intervention is sure 
to arrive, and to expect that the Russians, instead of crossing 
Roumania, will invade Turkish Armenia and move along the 
southern shore of the Black Sea. Anything like a serious 
campaign would, however, be preceded by the abdication of the 
Czar, who has recently assured his officers that he was always 





anxious for the honour of Russia, a sign that they think it in 
peril, but he does not. 





Lord Beaconsfield must have been studying the Book of 
Daniel. It is difficult’ to believe that any one but he wrote the 
pompous proclamation in which Lord Lytton announces that on 
January 1, 1877, he shall hold an ‘Imperial Assembly” at 
Delhi, to proclaim Queen Victoria ‘‘ Empress of India,” and 
announces that he proposes to invite ‘‘ the Governors, Lieutenant- 
Governors, and heads of Administrations from all parts of the 
Queen's Indian dominions, as well as those Princes, chiefs, and 
nobles in whose persons the antiquity of the past is associated 
with the prosperity of the future, and who so worthily contribute 
to the splendour and stability of this great Empire.” As the Record 
has pointed out, these are almost the exact words of Daniel, cap. iii., 
v. 2: “* Then Nebuchadnezzar the king sent to gather together the 
princes, the governors, and the captains, the judges, the trea- 
surers, the counsellers, the sheriffs, and all the rulers of the pro- 
vinces, to come to the dedication of the image which Nebuchad- 
nezzar the king had set. up.” Is Lord Beaconsfield trying to 
imitate Babylon, or is he thrusting his tongue in his cheek at 
the golden image he is setting up on the plain of Delhi ? 


Mr. Disraeli has taken farewell of the electors of Bucks, ina 
letter which suggests that he is practising the new oratory he 
believes to be adapted to the House of Lords. ‘ Next to the 
favour of our Sovereign,” he is indebted to the fidelity of the 
electors of Bucks. Throughout his career he has aimed at two 
chief results, ‘‘ Notinsensible to the principle of progress, I have 
endeavoured to reconcile change with that respect for tradition 
which is one of the main elements of our social strength ; and in 
external affairs; 1 have endeavoured to develop and strengthen 
our Empire, believing that combination of achievement and 
responsibility elevates the character and condition of a people.” 
It is not without emotion that he terminates his connection with 
the electors, but he will still have the happiness of living among 
them, and ‘‘ in another House of Parliament have the privilege of 
guarding over their interests and their honour.” The Tory 
electors should present Lord Beaconsfield with his picture, in that 
new character of Uriel in a coronet, streaming above the slopes of 
Hughenden as the Guardian Angel of Bucks. : 


The Daily News has published the letter of its Special Com- 
missioner in Bulgaria, detailing and amplifying his telegrams. It 
is useless to go over the catalogue of horrors again, but we must 
mention that the writer and Mr. Schuyler saw with their own 
eyes the school-house and the remains of the girls burnt in it,— 
the story which Mr. Disraeli persistently denied. He adds that 
the Bulgarians maintain their school-houses themselves, in spite 
of the opposition of the Government, by a voluntary tax; and 
that they are honest, hard-working people, who build solid 
stone houses, and who in Batok at all events striick no blow, 
“‘ not a single Turk being killed here.” In one placé two hundred 
girls, after being outraged, were taken into the opgp, beheaded, 
and left to rot. ‘Mr. Disraeli was right when B® wittily re- 
marked that the Turks usually terminated their cofaection with 
people who fell into their hands in a more expeditious manner 
than by imprisoning them. And so they do. Mr. Disraeli was 
right. At the time he made that very witty remark, these young 
girls had been lying there many days.” av. 

Yes ? 

There is to be a serious fight for the seat for Bucks, 
vacant by the elevation of Mr. Disraeli to the Peerage. 
It was believed that Mr. T. F. Fremantle, son of Lord 
Cottesloe, would be returned without opposition, and he 
issued a comically ‘‘safe” address to the constituency, in 
which he named every department, and pronounced its adminis- 
tration under the Tory Government successful. Mr. Rupert 
Carington, however, heir to the Carington barony, has resolved 





to contest the seat, and has issued an address, very young, very 
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fiery, and very able, in which he also names every department and 
pronounces it unsuccessful. We have analysed this very spirited 
outburst elsewhere, but may remark here that its form was 
provoked by Mr. Fremantle’s manifesto, which reads like a con- 
densed Queen’s Speech winding up the Session. As Tories and 
Liberals run within a few hundred of each other in Bucks the 
contest ought to be a close one, but if Mr. Fremantle is like his 
address his party will not get a new Disraeli out of him. 


The Wagner Festival at Bayreuth appears to have been a great 
success. The composer had his own way throughout, his audi- 
ence included ‘a pit full of Kings,” and all the resources of the 
carpenter and the scene-painter were stretched to the uttermost, 
with a grand result in effects. Correspondents have described 
the composer’s dramas to all the world, and the festival 
has been alloted as much space in the journals as_ the 
account of a great battle. The only drawback to the festival 
seems to be its total want of utility. The King of Bavaria 
enjoyed himself, and Herr Wagner enjoyed himself, and hundreds 
of musical fanatics are supposed to have enjoyed themselves, but 
how is Art advanced by a massive ceremonial which it takes months 
to organise, a world to attend, and Kings to payfor? We pronounce 
no opinion on Herr Wagner's music, but what can the world 
gain from music which requires for full effect such gigantic 
accessories? The sculptor who can only carve on mountains may 
be a great sculptor, but neither the practice nor the understanding 
of sculpture can be improved by him. Conceding for the 
moment all that Herr Wagner claims, there is something Oriental, 
something barbaric, in this way of taking the ears of the world by 
storm. It is as if a musician illustrated a new conception of the 
laws of harmony by a miraculously adroit use of steam-whistles, 
gongs, andcannon. It is music for Brobdignagians endowed with 
immortality, not for poor little ants, with only some 15,000 days 


of maturity. 


Mr. T. Bond, assistant-surgeon to the Westminster Hospital 
and lecturer on forensic medicine, offers through the Times a 
remark on the Bravo case which is of some value. After pointing 
out, as we have done, that the theory of suicide is not supported 
by independent evidence, he observes that if Mr. Bravo had 
himself taken a large dose of antimony and then in a fright used 
emetics, he would probably have recovered; whereas if he 
took it in his food or drink, the action would be deferred, and 
the poison have time to kill him. All vegetable extracts, of 
which, of course, wine is one, retard the action of antimony, a 
drug which, though rapid in its action on carnivorous animals, 
operates more slowly on herbivorous ones. That suggestion that 
if the emetic had been taken immediately after the poison, as it 
must have been on the suicide theory, the man would have lived, 
is the most valuable yet submitted to the newspaper jury of re- 
vision,—which ought not to sit, but does. 


It seems but too probable that the British Government will be 
forced to declare war on Dahomey. ‘The King absolutely refuses 
to pay the fine inflicted on him, and has become wild with rage at 
the blockade of Whydah, now strictly enforced. He threatens to 
invade the settlement of Lagos, in revenge for the blockade, and to 
murder every white man within his reach. He has already arrested 
all white men found in Whydah, who are chiefly Frenchmen, 
against whom he is specially enraged, as they informed him, as he 
alleges, that France would stop the blockade. Theinvasion of 
Lagos would make war inevitable, but fortunately the distance 
from the coast to Abomey is not great, and the Government would 
have the experience of the Ashantee war to guide it. We only 
trust we shall not repeat the Ashantee blunder of leaving the 
** King ” upon his throne. 


A little war has broken out in Fiji which seems to have been 
exceedingly well managed. The cannibal tribes of the moun- 
tains, with some recently-relapsed Christians, were of opinion 
that the epidemic of measles was either brought in by the 
foreigners knowingly, or was a sign of the anger of the gods. 
Accordingly they declared war on the Christians, and on the 12th 
of April descended on the Christian villages on the Sigatoka, 
and killed and ate eighteen women and children. It was necessary 
to chastise them, and a native force of 1,400 men was formed of 
police and friendly villagers. The little army entered the cannibals’ 
country, destroyed their villages, and captured thirty-five men 
known to have been engaged in the murders, of whom fifteen 
were executed, many of them acknowledging the justice of their 











sentence. The beaten tribes submitted, and it was belien 
(June 5) that the war was nearly at an end, having cost d, we 
two months just £32, the villagers fighting without pay. N 
Europeans appear to have been engaged except three ‘ieee 
from the Governor's own staff, and the native troops, though 
uncontrolled by physical force, carefully obeyed the coasts 
abstain from outrage and give quarter to all who submitted —th 
explanation probably of the victory. — 


An elector of Greenwich has written to Mr. Gladstone to ask 
hinr whether he will speak at Greenwich during this Recess, Mr 
Gladstone replies that if his constituents wish it, he will consult 
‘‘those without whom he cannot take any step, as the matter is 
far from being a purely local one.” We trust Mr. Gladstone will 
yet, and speedily, see his way to accept this invitation. It ig for 
him and his colleagues to judge whether aspeech from him would 
advance the interests of the Opposition, but it is hardly for them 
to decide whether in remaining silent on Turkish affairs, he does 
not become in some degree particeps criminis with the 
which is sustaining the Government that has promoted the 
authors of the desolation of Bulgaria. ‘That is a matter of 
individual conscience. 


‘‘M.P.,” noting that Lord Beaconsfield has taken the Privy 
Seal, which gives him an extra £2,000 a year, and precedence 
even of Dukes, asks through the Times why the English Premier 
should not always be Lord Privy Seal, and so receive £7,000 a 
year and his due precedence in society. At present he is under. 
paid, and has, unless a Peer, a precedence altogether out of pro. 
portion to his importance in the kingdom. The advice is sensible 
enough, but there must be some places in the Cabinet for men 
unburdened by departmental duties, and therefore able to do 
work suddenly required, which cannot be entrusted to irresponsible 
officers. A Reform Bill, for example, may have to be drawn up. 
Why should not the Premiership be a definite office, with 
adequate pay, and its proper precedence, next after the members 
of the Royal House? If all the Cabinet sinecures are abolished, 
we shall be driven to Ministers without portfolio or pay, who 
will do work for their paid colleagues, and perhaps talk for them, 
with the pleasantest feeling of irresponsibility. 


One would hardly look to Sir Charles Adderley for opinions of 
the most extreme democratic type, such as prevail in Red Com- 
mittee-rooms, but are rarely heard of in public assemblies, even in 
Republics. In the course of a speech at Longton, however, de- 
livered on Monday, Sir C. Adderley, speaking of Education Acta, 
said, ‘‘ There was this safety-valve in England, that if Parliament 
passed an Act which the country did not like the people soon 
began to take no notice of it, and business was carried on as if it 
had not been passed at all.” That is true enough, unfortunately, 
but it is not a kind of truth we should have expected a Tory 
Minister to approve. Most Tories have rather been tempted to 
admire the great Ormonde, when in Charles II.’s Cabinet he said 
that ‘in his judgment an Act of Parliament was no light thing.” 
The game on Sir Charles Adderley’s estate is protected solely by 
Act of Parliament. When village poachers disregard those Acts, 
they will in future be able to plead the Minister's opinion that 
the neglect of an Act of Parliament is not an offence, but “a 
safety-valve.” Would Sir Charles hold it right to refuse to pay 
an unpopular tax when imposed by statute ? 


Silver has gone up and down more than 2d. an ounce, orsay, 4per 
cent., within the fortnight, and the City Editors attack the Indian 
Council for its method of drawing bills, contending that it 
‘‘demoralises ” the market, more especially when the amounts 
sold are suddenly increased. The Council can defend itself, we 
dare say, but we have a question to ask, to which we can as yet 
find no published reply. Is it a certainty that bills must be 
drawn on India at all? Has the possibility of monthly remit- 
tances to London in wheat, saltpetre, tea, and bar-gold from 
Australia ever been thoroughly examined? We name, of course, 
only articles the sale of which by auction ata price is a certainty. 
It is quite possible that this side of the subject has been thoroughly 
looked into, and that the Dutch Colonial Office have been eon- 
sulted as to their methods,—they used always to remit in produce 
—but it is also quite possible that the Council has accepted the 
present system as if it were a law of nature and immutable. 


A very large meeting of working-men was held in New York 
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~~ the 9th inat., at which some very dangerous resolutions 
ore passed, declaring that it was the “duty of the State 
to create labour in periods of depression ;” that ‘employment 
should be given, and not charity;” that all works autho- 
rised by law should be immediately commenced; that Mr. 
Comptroller Green—who insists on contracts, and is generally 
op to waste—should be dismissed ; and that the Mayor and 
Aldermen should be waited on by a Committee, charged to ob- 
tain the removal of all who obstruct the prosecution of public 
works. Of course, if the workmen were only asking for work in 
lieu of charity—work, say, at half-wages—they would only be sug- 
gesting a very excellent form of Poor Law, but we gather from 
the speeches in support of the resolutions that they demand 
full wages. One of the speakers especially quoted the 
example of Paris, where he said £5,000,000 had been voted 
to beautify the city. It must be added that the meeting may 
have had a secret political object, as all the jobbers in New York 
are anxious to get rid of Mr. Comptroller Green, on whom the 
Respectables rely to prevent fresh swindles of the Tweed sort. 


Lord Dufferin has been unable to pacify the quarrel between 
the Dominion of Canada and British Columbia. The Canadians, 
it will be remembered, refused to carry out their agreement to 
finish the Canadian Pacific Railway, alleging pecuniary inability. 
British Columbia thereupon threatened secession, but after 
a fierce quarrel agreed to accept a compromise proposed 
by Lord Carnarvon. The Province was to waive its 
larger demand, and the Dominion was to construct the Esqui- 
mault and Nanaimo Railway in Vancouver's Island. The Cana- 
dian Senate, however, refused to pass the Act, and Mr. 
Mackenzie, declaring the plan impracticable, offered the province 
s quarter of a million in compensation. This was rejected, and 
the British Columbians have now informed Lord Dufferin that 
they demand either the fulfilment of the contract or liberty to 
secede. Secession would mean the gradual breaking-up of the 
Dominion whenever a province was not quite contented; but 
there are no means of compelling Canada to adhere to its bar- 
gains, except incessant remonstrance from the Colonial Office. 


The Councils-General of France have been electing their Pre- 
sidents, and out of seventy returns received, 39 Presidents are 
Republicans, 21 Monarchists, and 10 Bonapartists. This shows 
an increase in the number of Republicans, and is important, as 
indicating that the influential classes from among whom the 
Presidents are generally selected are accepting the Republic. The 
proportion of Monarchists is still large, but it must be remem- 
bered that the heads of the oldest and richest families in 
France, including, for example, the Duke d’Aumale, compete 
for these posts in their own Departments, and usually obtain 
them. Even in strictly Republican Departments a Legitimist 
who happens to be personally popular is often preferred to an 
active Republican of less standing in the Department, the Coun- 
cillors believing that he will preside better and make their rela- 
tions with the officials much more easy. 


The recent enormous rise in the price of silk, 200 per cent. in a 
year, has again called attention to its production. Mr. F. T. Neile 
writes to the Times that poor ladies might find a source of income 
in rearing silkworms, which flourish well in England, particularly 
if the grain is Australian. That is perfectly true, and we have 
ourselves seen splendid specimens of silk grown in England ; but 
Mr. Neile does not meet the real difficulty, which is the supply of 
mulberry-leaves. The tree takesso long to grow that it is now rarely 
planted, and a supply of leaves on any considerable scale cannot be 
obtained. If Mr. Neile can show that imported leaves are procurable 
and will do, or that any leaf is a good substitute for the mulberry, 
he may found a new trade ; but otherwise his experiment will fail, 
as it has failed a dozen times before. Some capitalist, residing in 
the South of England, should plant a few score thousand mulberry 
trees, for the benefit of his great-grandsons. 


Dr. Coplestone, the new Bishop of Colombo, a man of thirty, 
selected for special ability by the Colonial Secretary, has become 
involved in an unfortunate quarrel with the Missionaries of the 
Church Missionary Society working in the island. He tried to 
tnvest the chaplains with some power of supervision over the 
missionaries and their native churches, which the Missionaries of 


course resisted, deeming the chaplains wholly incompetent to 
undertake such work. The Bishop persisted, and formulated his 
demand in these words :—‘‘I claim to be informed whenever 
I desire information of any appointment to any spiritual office, 
lay or clerical, in the Church, and to have a right of veto on 
the same ; to be informed, in all cases where the importance of 
the matter or my own desire makes it necessary, of all changes 
in the management, order of service, or place of worship of any 
congregation.” As the Missionaries still resisted, the Bishop 
withdrew their licences, which, however, the acting Metropolitan 
of India, Dr. Gell, of Madras, directed him to restore. The 
correspondence leaves on our minds the impression that the 
Missionaries are a little too sensitive as to supervision, and the 
Bishop much too anxious to enforce his authority. ‘The Mission- 
aries could not work if he really interfered with their selection of 
their own catechists, and they certainly will not work under the 
supervision of chaplains, whom they think drones. 


The Bishop of Lincoln, who, it will be remembered, refused 
the title of ‘‘ Reverend” to a Wesleyan minister, has published 
a pamphlet, in which, according to the Guardian, he formulates 
his plan for the readmission of the Wesleyan body into the Church 
of England. He would admit such of the clergy as desired it, 
after a ‘hypothetical form of ordination,” to the priesthood, 
and license the remainder to catechise and preach; make the 
Wesleyan chapels district churches, and allow Anglican 
clergy to preach in them, “ reserving, however, all vested 
rights of the Conference.” The plan would not be a bad 
one, if the Wesleyans were anxiously praying for admis- 
sion into the Church, but as matters stand there would 
seem to be just three fatal objections to it. The Wesleyan clergy 
would not submit to reordination; the Wesleyan lay teachers 
would not submit to episcopal supervision; and the Wesleyan 
congregations would not agree to give up the great power of control 
in their Church which they have just obtained by the admission 
of the laity into Conference. The project has been formally 
submitted to the President of Conference, who is not likely to 
read it in a more conciliatory spirit because it comes from a 
Bishop who affirms that a Wesleyan minister is a layman. 


We wonder if anybody ever believed that there was a city in 
Greece so luxurious that all cocks were expelled lest they should 
crow? Boys all read the story, and most of them ridicule it, but 
we are coming to that in London. On Monday a gentleman 
appeared in the Hammersmith Police-court to complain that a 
neighbour had a cock which began crowing at 1 a.m., and to ask 
the sitting magistrate for a summons. Mr. Paget did not quite 
see his way to grant one, but he quite sympathised with the com- 
plainant, and agreed to send an officer of the Court to the 
owner of the bird, to tell him that he must abate the nuisance. 
How far does Mr. Paget propose to go in the interests of sleep? 
A cock's crow is shrill, no doubt, but it is not half so bad asa 
dog's howl, and that is melody compared with the noise of the 
drunken singers of catches, who in some parts of London pass 
through the streets at any hour. Would it not be simpler to 
summon anybody who did not sleep with wool in his cars, as a 
possible nuisance to overworked Police-courts ? 


The Anglo-Indians are condemning Lord Lytton in no mea- 
sured terms for interfering with the course of justice. A Mr. 
Fuller, a lawyer of Agra, boxed the ears of a groom for keeping 
him waiting, and the man, who was diseased, died. The Joint 
Magistrate, Mr. Leeds, who heard the case, fined Mr. Fuller £3 ; 
but the Government of India ordered an investigation, which the 
Lieutenant-Governor entrusted to the High Court. The Judges 
reported that the sentence, though too light, was ‘not specially 
open to objection,” whereupon Lord Lytton recorded a minute 
censuring the Lieutenant-Governor for laxity, the High Court 
for inadequate conception of its duties, and Mr. Leeds for his 
jedgment, and directed that the latter should not be employed 
in any responsible office for at least a year, thus fining him about 
£500. There can be no doubt that the sentence was absurdly 
light, but the groom's family had full right of civil action, and 
would have received heavy compensation ; and the magisterial 
point is, whether Lord Lytton, in holding the High Court up to 
contempt, has really improved the administration of justice. 





Consols were on Friday 96 5-16ths to 96 7-16ths. 
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MR. DISRAELI’S CAREER. 


. DISRAELIS farewell address to his constituents, an 

address in which he is not so much Miltonic—as he 
threatens the unlucky Peers he will become—as Eldonian, has 
produced a new volley of reflections on his career, all of which 
seem to us to miss its most striking lesson, and to become 
wearisome with their repetitions of the same untruth. Mr. 
Disraeli is not a striking example of a man who has risen un- 
aided to the top, who has conquered fortune, or who has 
illustrated the freedom which the British Constitution grants 
to all careers. He rose, no doubt, and rose in spite of certain 
difficulties ; but compared with Mr. Lincoln, the rail-splitter, 
or with M. Thiers, the locksmith’s son, with Lord Eldon, Lord St. 
Leonards, or even Mr, Canning, he had nothing to conquer, and 
he conquered nothing. The son of a gentleman of good fortune 
and high intellectual ability, who was a writer of established 
reputation, with a great library and the power of intercourse 
with eminent men, Mr. Disraeli had absolutely no exceptional 
difficulty to contend with except his race, which he made a 
source of pride, and which has never checked any Englishman 
who professed Christianity, from Lord Eardley to Sir Francis Pal- 
grave. So far from being unfavoured by fortune, he has been 
one of Fortune’s favourites, and has owed half his rise to acci- 
dents, like his wealthy marriage, the friendship of the family 
who gave him his first safe seat, the confidence of the Stanleys, 
and Sir Robert Peel’s blunder in neglecting him, all of them 
happy chances which, we are bound to add, he has never for- 
gotten heartily and resolutely to acknowledge. That through- 
out life he has been able to use every chance which life afforded 
him with pluck, decision, and pertinacity, is as true as 
that he possesses all those qualities in their fullest strength. 
But to quote him as a man who has scaled the heights alone, 
unaided and unbefriended, in defiance of fate and circumstance, 
is positively absurd. No man ever owed more to his friends, 
or more loyally remembered every assistance they had 
afforded to his career. Even by his descent, of which so much 
is so foolishly made, he has profited far more than he has 
lost, enjoying through life, as he has done as a birthright, the 
secret sympathy of his kindred, now perhaps the most powerful 
clan in Europe, and the intellectual audacity and continuous 
bodily health which, as if to refute all theories about physical 
training, have remained for ages the heritage of men who dwell 
in crowded Ghettos and never spend fortunes in learning how to 
jump. 

The true lesson of Mr. Disraeli’s career is that under a 
Parliamentary system of government the faculty of expression is 
the most valuable to the political aspirant, and when, as in 
the case of Mr. Disraeli, it rises to the proportions of genius, 
it can compensate for the absence of every other faculty of 
the statesman. When government is conducted through talk- 
ing, the able talker succeeds. Mr. Cobden owed much to the 
wonderful lucidity of his expression, Mr. Bright much to the 
poetic form into which he can throw the plainest English, Mr. 
Gladstone much to the unwearying fluency with which he can 
make his thoughts patent to the minds of all who hear 
him, but all these men might, if silent, or if stutterers, still 
have been Parliamentary powers; but deprive Mr. Disraeli of 
his genius for expression, genius in certain departments of speech 
and writing that can hardly be overrated, and what remains ? 
Some capacity for judging men and some ability for political 
intrigue. Of the statesmanship which organises, or administers, or 
governs anything larger than a select public meeting there never 
has been in his whole career, from first to last, one trace. He 
has never even criticised with any effect the great fighting 
Departments which Englishmen so long to see rendered 
thoroughly efficient. He has never reconstructed a Service. 
He has never laid down even the outline of a foreign policy, 
unless indeed it is foreign policy to declare that the Temporal 
Power is a necessity; that England is bound to fight for the 
independence of Saxony; that Russian conquests in Tartary 
can be counterbalanced by calling the Queen an Empress ; or 
that Turks do not torture because they generally kill. He 
has never himself devised a great Bill, except the Bill for the 
reconstruction of the East India Company, which was rejected 
almost without a hearing, and of which Lord Palmerston said 
that if a man was seen laughing in Pall Mall, he was sure to 
be talking of Mr. Disraeli’s India Bill. He has given no 


assistance to the great English problems,—the contentment of 
the Colonies, the reconciliation of Ireland, or the extinction 














of all that practical work which English statesmen have to do. 
and which the electors demand from every other man. 
who aspires to rule the House of Commons. It may be said 
that there is another exception in the person of Mr. Bright, 
but the statement would be incorrect. Mr. Bright, partly from 
the condition of his health, partly from impatience of details, 
cannot or will not work—that is, will not give hours a da ; 
to the consideration of departmental plans and papers—but Me 
Bright's financial policy is as definite as Mr. Gladstone’s, and 
his proposal for the Government of India, wrong or right—and 
we think it wrong—was that of a statesman who knows pre- 
cisely what he wants and how to get it, and would, for his. 
objects, have been successful; while many of his suggestions, 
especially the one for the settlement of the Church-rate diffi. 
culty, though denounced at first as impracticable, have turned 
out to be compromises which satisfied the public mind. What 
has Mr. Disraeli ever suggested which relieved the Govern. 
ment of this great Empire of a burden? It is, we re 

‘ , peat, 
by his faculty of expression, sometimes almost unaccom- 
panied by thought, sometimes mere persiflage, sometimes 
only satire, but once or twice in his career rising to the 
height where the thought of whole classes or even of large 
masses found in him an exponent, that Mr. Disraeli has risen 
to be ruler of a people whom he does not understand, whom 
he openly despises, and whom, from prince to prolétaire, he 
has ridiculed for nearly a generation with a never-ending 
felicity of epigram and antithesis. We do not believe that he 
either hated, or scorned, or contemned Sir Robert Peel, but he 
rose to power by expressing with vitriolic force the scorn which 
most of the Tories and many of the Whigs felt for Sir 
Robert’s political inconsistency. We do not believe that he 
cared for or had thought out the effects of any form of suffrage 
whatever, but he revolutionised England by giving expression 
to the latent belief of both parties that if the suffrage were to 
be touched, it was best to go far down to some clear and un- 
mistakable limit, and be done with the subject for a generation. 
To be able to catch and express latent thought like this is a 
very great power, in a Parliamentary government perhaps 
the most useful power, as useful and more evident than the 
power attributed to Lord Halifax as the secret of his rise—the 
power of deciding at once and without error whether a measure 
will “ go down ;”—but valuable as it is, it is not statesmanship,. 
it is not even the equivalent of the power of governing, it is 
only the faculty of expression in its highest form, and of it 
Mr. Disraeli has given us but few instances. Usually he has 
manifested his power only in speeches meant to serve a tem- 
porary end, in happy epigrams, in stinging sarcasms on in- 
dividuals, and in those wondrous displays of the oratory of 
ceremonial in which one knows not which most to admire, the 
unreality of the thought or the flowing pomp, not to say pom- 
posity, of the words in which it has been clothed, and which 
suggest nothing so much as their occasional origin, the speech 
of a Frenchman compelled by etiquette to utter an ¢loge. 

This value attached in Parliament to expression is not the 
merit but the defect of Parliamentary government. It is a 
natural defect, no doubt, and perhaps an unavoidable one. So 
tedious is the work of deliberating in public over details, so 
hesitating of speech are the mass of governing men, so unready 
are the majority of mankind, that the man who possesses Mr. 
Disraeli’s power merely by using it relieves debate, and gives a 
pleasure to men keen enough to call forth their most grateful 
response. If the faculty rises to the full height of oratory, it 
may confer influence over millions, though at least two great 
orators of our history, Sheridan and Sheil, were Parliamentary 
failures ; and even if it stops short of this, it makes it far 
easier to govern through representative institutions, which might 
exist without debate, but which so existing would leave frightful 
openings for intrigue. But in itself the power bears no higher 
relation to statesmanship than singing does to poetry, and like that 
splendid gift may be used as effectually to conceal the absence 
of thought as to make thought burn into the minds of men. 
Mr. Disraeli, in our judgment, has been one of those who 
have so used it, and the admiration bestowed on him, the 
forgetfulness of all but his gift, offends the true politician as 
the admiration bestowed upon a singing throat offends the 
poet. It is justifiable admiration gud throat, but when the 
throat is held to prove brain, when Mr. Disraeli, because of a 
curiosa felicitas of tongue, is allowed to govern England, when 
the fate of half a continent may be wretched because our 
Premier is not, like most Englishmen, tiresome in talk, it is 
allowable to doubt whether Parliamentary government, like 
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form of human organisation, has not its serious | being armed. We assume the part of policemen when we tell 
In a despotism a wise autocrat is but a happy | Turkey she shall not be interfered with, send a fleet to Besika 
Bay, and prevent Russia from aiding one of the parties in the 
struggle. If we are not police, let us withdraw, and leave 
fighters and bystanders to settle matters the best way they 
can. That might not produce order, and desiring order, we 
THE CATCH-WORDS OF THE MAHOMMEDAN PRESS. ask that the police should put the stronger and more murderously 
HERE are three particular charges brought against the disposed of the two combatants, after the weaker has been knocked 
T friends of the Christians in Turkey by the Mahommedan | insensible, under lock and key. Why is that demand or that 
newspapers of London, which, as they influence some Liberals | policy sentimental We should have said that, if anything, 
and a good many waverers, seem to deserve a word. One of | it wasa little stern and harsh, and selfishly regardful of the 
these is that it is “ unfair” to protect Servia from the Turks when | deep interest a commercial nation like this has in the good- 
the Turks have beaten Servia. The rulers of the little State, they | order and freedom to labour of all industrious communities. 
argue, whatever their motives, overrated her resources, gave in | And finally, we are told that “Turkey is a Power,” like 


Suirchallonge, and being beaten, ought to pay their stakes. Every | 2n0ther Power, and entitled to suppress her own insurrections 
State which goes to war must take the consequences, and if | her own way, as we suppressed ours in Ireland and India, and 


Servia is preserved, from sentimental or other reasons, from | Russia hers in Poland, and France hers in Algeria, and so on. 


those consequences, a great encouragement is given to | The principle of sovereignty, it is said, must be upheld even 


disturbers of the peace. That would be a plausible argu: | 
ment if the world were a Prize-ring, and force the only 





every other 
weakness. 


accident, and under representative government men are liable | 
now and then to be governed by a Mr. Disraeli. 





in very bad cases, because otherwise it will be made to give 
way even in good cases. Surely that argument is opposed 
to the common experience of mankind, which is that 


law, and the stakes nothing but deposited money ; but not only 
are these assumptions inaccurate, but the writers who make 
them confess their inaccuracy by pleading for mediation on 
certain inadmissible bases. If their data are correct, where is the 
justification for any mediation at all? The “laws of war,” the 


reverence for a useful principle can only be kept up by re- 
| pressing such uses of it as excite detestation of the law itself. 
|Grant that the right to murder wholesale must remain with 
States, and still Turkey “is demoralising the holy guillotine.” 
She is going so far in repression that she endangers the world’s 








“rules ” of the international “ ring,” allow the victors to settle | r 
their own terms with the vanquished, and the Turks ought there- | acceptance of the right to repress. In truth, however, 
fore to be allowed to occupy Servia, to desolate it as Louis XIV. | there is no need of any such subtlety of argument. The 
tee wh dons Eitan cetceaen stgen tt |clited cus the Wappees of testes ticinm, aot tes toon 
it for ever. o the Mahommedan sympathisers object to 1 ern 'y, and he 
rt course, which they pronounce to be fair, which, X. they — — a — having as ewe right to ally a 
ill admit, the Turks would very much like, and which has |—®t the risk of war, of course—with insurgents in a neigh- 
ae ten precedents in its +s Brow They are surely most | bouring State as with a Government in a neighbouring State. 
unjust, or if they have any special argument to plead in defence, We did it in Greece, and Napoleon did it with our full consent 
what is it? The claims of humanity? But those claims also | in Italy, and half the Tories in England entreated us to do it 
justify any civilised Power in demanding freedom for Bulgaria, | 98910 during the American war. Nobody questions President 
which is being reduced to a desert for no fault at all except | Grant’s international right to support the insurgents in Cuba 
that its people are Christians, and that being Christians, they if his people please, and if the object morally justifies a de- 
may one day, if they get a chance, revolt against Mahommedan | Fang 4 war — ge ae hea pogo a — 
misrule. People thought that argument very wicked when it | 47am of denying the right of Mr. israel to support the Dul- 
was attributed to the military nants Berlin, who only proposed | g4rian insurgents if he liked, any more than he would deny 
to fight France lest she should become too strong, but think it | the right of Turkey to consider such support good ground of 
quite legitimate when applied to the fanatic party in Turkey, who | WaT. And even the Mahommedan newspapers will hardly 
already hold Bulgaria, and are only killing down Bulgarians | “7gue, we think, that a right which is admitted when exer- 








to avoid the trouble of creating a decent Administration. Or 
do these gentlemen advocate their breach of the rules of the 
“Ring” on grounds of general policy? Then it is allowable for 
the statesmen of the world to settle the affairs of European 
Turkey on grounds of public policy, which is all that we have 
contended for all along. They would settle them soon enough, 
for with the exception of Mr. Disraeli, they are all of one 
mind,—that no peace or other essential datum of permanent 
European policy is possible until European Turkey has been 
freed from the Turks. The argument about fairness, if it is 
worth anything, proves a great deal too much,—so much, that 
Turkey ought to be allowed to do as she pleases, without 
interference from Lord Derby or any one else. 

Then. we are told that to punish Turkey for outrages on 
civilisation, though possibly justifiable in itself, is still a 
“sentimental policy,” which statesmen ought to reject, they 
being bound to be selfish, or at all events, to limit their view 
to the interests of the countries they represent. That argu- 
ment, of course, whatever its morality, is perfectly intelligible, 
and in certain easily-conceived cases might even be true; but 
why is the counter-one called “ sentimental?” Is it senti- 
mental to insist that the police shall prevent murder? The 


| cised for selfish interests, must be denied when exercised in 
the interests of humanity. They will content themselves with 
arguing that it is inexpedient, because of “ interests” which 
they will with the utmost care abstain from describing. 

We have, of course, in the foregoing argument admitted that 
Turkey is a Power in the European sense, but we should, 
except when meeting our opponents on their own ground, em- 
phatically deny this. A State may cease entirely to be 
a Power from internal causes, and this is what has 
happened in Turkey. She is without the power, by 
her own confession, to be responsible for the action of her 
own troops, and has therefore ceased to be a State, and become 
a mere collocation of persons, to be dealt with as they appear 
to be harmless or injurious to the general interests of the 
world. To us they appear to be injurious. So far from being 
in the least sentimental about insurrection, the Spectator has 
always preached a doctrine rather too harsh for the pulpy 
morality of to-day,—has always maintained that a State has a 
right of self-defence, and that though insurrection may 
become a duty, it is a duty to be performed by men who stake 
their lives upon the issue. The Turks may hang any Bul- 
garian in arms, without our saying a word except on 





Pall Mall Gazette is almost weekly in agonies because cabmen 
drive too fast through the crowded streets of London, and 
usually ends its laments by calling upon the police to do their duty. | 
Is that sentimental? We should certainly not so describe it— 
though we might say too much importance was given to the com- 
plaint—it being one of the reasons for the existence of a police 
that old women and children should not be driven over. But so 
also it is one of the reasons for the existence of International 
law and its agents, the civilised Powers, that enormous out- 
rages on humanity should not be committed with impunity. 
It will be alleged that the British are not among the police, but 
they are; by general consent, in the first place—to which 
alone we owe our right of sinking pirates on the high 
seas when not attacking ourselves—and by treaty-right in 
the second place, Turkey having defiantly broken her treaty- 
obligation to give the Christians equal privileges with the 
ommedans,—that is, for example, to give them the right of 


| 
| 


! 





the expediency of the proceeding. But then there are 
two riders to this general doctrine. One is that to give 
a State a right to exist at all, and a fortiori a right to exist by 
executions, it must be a Government,—that is, must desire, 
however stupidly, the general good of the governed. The 
Turkish Government does not desire that,—nay, must, as a 
Mussulman Government ruling a majority of Christians, desire 
their harm,—must wish them to be submissive slaves not to 
itself, but to the minority of its own creed,—must be willing 
when expedient to extirpate them to make room for the Faith- 
ful. That is not a Government with rights, but only a strong 
organisation, bound together as a pirate fleet might be to do 
mischief. And secondly, the Government, however stern to 
the guilty, must not intend mischief to the innocent. This 
Government, unless all facts are falsified, does intend mischief 
to the innocent, does intend to “stamp out,” as Admiral Slade 
puts it, possible insurrection as we stamped out the eattle- 
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plague. Turkey, we contend, judged by the rules current in 
all civilised States, has ceased to be a Power, and might be 
dealt with without regard to any rules except those which are 
above either treaties or international laws. 





M. GAMBETTA’S VISIT. 


W* rather regret M. Gambetta’s visit, and still more regret 

the object with which it is understood that it will be 
paid. The ex-Dictator of the French is almost sure to be 
surrounded in this country by a class of politicians who are 
out of sympathy with the body of their countrymen, who will 
misguide him as to English feeling, and who will tempt him 
into some utterance which may for years put him out of rapport 
with the ruling opinion of Great Britain. He is the future 
President of the French, his alliance may be most important 
both to the country and to the Liberal party, and to receive 
him as a sort of Garibaldi—as we fear the English Republicans 
intend to do—is to open an endless vista of future misunder- 
standing. It is possible that M. Gambetta, who has an Italian 
wariness, and who has held power, may extricate himself with 
credit from a dangerous position; but his weakest point is a 
slight contempt for all countries outside France, which neces- 
sarily interferes with his comprehension of their internal situation. 
We shall be relieved to find that he says nothing which the aver- 
age Englishman can pronounce “ natural but injudicious,” and 
still more relieved to hear that an examination of the English 
methods of collecting Income-tax has taught him nothing 
except that they cannot be transferred to France. The 
curious persistence with which M. Gambetta and many 
more sincere Republicans insist that this tax shall be 
imposed in France—insist with vehemence, as if a 
fiscal scheme could be a moral dogma—is the worst 
sign that we know of for the immediate future of the Re- 
public, That form of government is still distrusted by French 
owners of property, is still under trial with the peasants, and 
is still suspected by those Frenchmen whose test of good 
government is the external prosperity it produces, and they 
will all be irritated beyond reason by the new exaction. The 
very principle of the impost will be offensive to them. That 
men should be taxed simply because they possess, that the 
Haves should be compelled by direct legislation to relieve the 
burden on the Have-nots, this, in the eyes of bourgeois and 
peasant Frenchmen, is the very essence of confiscation, Even 
if the assessment is secret, they will resent it with the 
bitterness which makes Frenchmen suspicious of every- 
body, and will begin to assert that it is unfairly levied ; 
that great personages buy immunity; and that taxpayers 
known to be Conservative are treated very differently from tax- 
payers known to hold more or less “dangerous” opinions. 
They will doubt the honesty, and still more the discretion, of 
the collectors, will adopt every device that ingenuity can 





limited circle; and to have their incomes revealed, to be 
told by their relatives that they save or spend too much, to be 
threatened by the poor for not giving, and by the Socialists for 
possessions above the standard of necessity, would make life in. 
supportable, and the tax would be abolished as it was in 
America, by universal and irresistible demand, while the party 
which imposed it would be held up to public execration. We 
do not believe the peasantry would bear it for two years, while 
the rich,—who, be it remembered, are still influential in France 
—would not only be in permanent dread of the impdét progressif. 
but would be told in every local newspaper and every public 
meeting that if only a part of their superfluity were taken from 
them the good “ People” might pass on its way rejoicing and un- 
plundered. The immense inequality produced by wealth excites 
among Englishmen and Americans no feeling except the desire 
to be rich ; but the French are more logical, and in their passion 
for equality their teachers are disposed to try whether even thig 
last inequality could not be diminished. Legitimist journals, 
clerical journals, Bonapartist journals, would all exert themselveg 
to increase this dread, and it would be deepened every day by 
the imprudences of the extreme Radicals, many of whom pity 
the poor till they forget both the moral law and the fact that 
ease is not the intended lot of man, until all with anything 
to lose would be gradually ulcerated into the temper which 
Carlyle accurately describes as that of “ preternatural sus. 
picion.” M. Gambetta knows his countrymen better than we 
do, and may be aware of feelings which will make an income- 
tax endurable; but we cannot see where such a measure ig 
to secure the support that will make its adoption safe for a 
scarcely-tried Republic, Of course, if he makes his limit of 
exemption sufficiently high he can carry his law, but his 
tax will be comparatively unproductive, will be justly con- 
sidered confiscatory, and will nevertheless alienate from hisside 
all the capitalists of France. It would be far easier and more 
prudent, if he only wants to reach the rich, to put on a heavy 
succession-duty, or duties on luxuries such as wealthy French- 
men will not do without. 

Of all methods of levying the Income-tax, the English plan is 
probably the one which would suit the Continental nations 
least. It is based essentially on the idea that the tax is a war- 
tax which the classes liable to it will willingly pay, and when- 
ever they are unwilling, is justly exposed to the charge both of 
cumbrousness and immorality. It is nominally self-assessed, 
and all Frenchmen affirm that in France self-assessment would 
be fictitious, while it is really protected by a right of investi- 
gation which in France, where officials are powerful, and auditors 
logical, and Treasury accountants severe, would be so rigorously 
exercised that the officials might just as well ascertain the 
fitting assessment for themselves. The tolerance displayed in 
England towards income-tax payers would affront the purist 
bureaucrats of France nearly as much as their rigidity would 
affront the tax-payers, and between the two the collection of 





suggest to deceive their acumen, and will in thousands of cases, 
perhaps throughout the main body of the peasantry, lower 
their apparent standard of living, rather than leave to| 
the inquisitors any visible data for accurate calculation. 
All that is good and all that is bad in them will| 
revolt against the tax. The thrift of a Frenchman, | 
and more especially of a rural Frenchman, is by no means 
purely selfish, He saves for his family, and especially for his 
daughters, at least as much as for himself; he always invests 
his hoards of this kind; and to pay a direct tax upon them as 
they grow, to have to diminish them by napoleons a year, to 
be ordered to explain to an official exactly how much they are,’ 
will irritate him beyond all measure,—more especially if, as in 
England, burdens on income are treated, not as deductions from 
it, but as expenses to be paid out of it. His inherited feeling 
that the Treasury is a hostile power will be perceptibly deep- 
ened, and he will vote for any pretender or any party who 
promises to relieve him of so oppressive a burden. On the 
other hand, if the assessment is, as in America, public, he will 
be wild with fear and jealousy of his neighbours. Englishmen 
cannot bear the idea of publishing their incomes, though the 
practice would make them perceptibly happier, by diminishing 
secrecy, falsehood, and pretension; but their feeling is weak 
compared with that of Frenchmen, who honestly believe that 
they would, if their resources were accurately known, be marks 
for every kind of social and even criminal extortion. They 


could not enjoy, they say, amid the universal envy their 
prosperity, thus attested and verified by officials, would in- 
evitably excite. They wish to save, and to save secretly, to 
be richer than they are thought, to be provided for the 





bad time, 


to be unexpectedly generous within a 


or 


the tax would be speedily reduced to a kind of war, in 
which the sheet-anchor of French society, the confidence 
felt in the protecting intentions of the official hierarchy, 


|might be, and we fear would be, dangerously loosened in 


its hold. If the tax is established at all, it will have, we 
believe, to be assessed by the officials who levy the contribution 
Jonciére, must be fixed for each house after minute inquiry, 
and must be revised only at intervals of, say, seven years, any 
plea for reduction within that time being heard on evidence, 
as in a kind of secret suit. Towards such a system as that, 
an inquiry in England, where the tax is assisted by the public 
spirit of the people and the moderation of the officials, will 
afford little help, and M. Gambetta’s investigation will only blind 
him still farther to the dangers which the Republic will incur 
from an impost that should be first tried as a war measure, 
and defended as a patriotic sacrifice to the country. The tax 
is just enough, or would be, were it assessed from above and 
on incomes publicly stated ; but no fiscal arrangement is im- 
perative, nor is any form of taxation so binding on the political 
conscience that it ought to be imposed in the face of deep 
political discontent. The most moral of all taxes is the tax 
on alcohol, but the man who proposes to levy one in Bavaria 
is not a man of conscience, but a dangerous doctrinaire. 





THE FORTUNES OF HOME-RULE. 
HE Home-rule Convention which has been deliberating 
this week in Dublin was nominally composed of English 
and Scotch delegates, and was intended to impress the people 
of Ireland with an encouraging conviction of the progress their 
cause has made in Great Britain. It may fairly be doubted 
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whether this object was attained, for the organisers of the| But supposing the divisions among the Home-rulers to be 
movement were forced to confess that the pecuniary results | healed, we have to consider how far any of the three courses 
were not so satisfactory as could have been desired. But it is | suggested for adoption could be permanently carried out. It 
tolerably certain that there was another purpose in view. The | is acknowledged that Mr. Butt, as a Parliamentary tactician, 
t time is a critical one in the history of the Home-rule | has been able to achieve but small results. For this his par- 
itation ; internal schisms have threatened its very existence, | tisans offer some apologies, that are perhaps sound enough as 
and its activity has been deadened for some time by a de-| far as they go. Mr. Mitchel Henry, at the banquet on 
pressing sense of failure. The policy pursued by the Home- | Tuesday night, declared that the difficulty lay in getting sixty 
rulers in the House of Commons, under the guidance of Mr.| men to pull in the same direction, and in the temptation to 
Butt, has been openly denounced by more than one section | act not with the object of influencing Parliament, but for the 
of the Nationalists, and it has been for some time / purpose of pleasing the constituencies. To this temptation, 
apparent that unless union can be restored, another General | no doubt, many Home-rule Members yield; they refuse to 
Election must surrender many of the seats won by the Home-| follow Mr. Butt in his tactical movements, and they say 
rule candidates in 1874 to Constitutional Liberals or Conserva-| or do extravagant things to satisfy constituencies who do 
tives. But how is the restoration of union to be accom- | not understand Parliamentary tactics, and who would probably 
lished? Mr. Sullivan protests, in the Nation, against Mr. | resent the attainment of the immediate object of Mr. Butt’s 
Butt’s Parliamentary tactics as tame and ineffectual, and | ambition, the control of the balance of power in the House of 
advises the adoption of an unflinching obstructive strategy, | Commons, as a treason to the national cause. The truth is 
rservered in until the Parliament at Westminster is driven 'that there is a wide chasm between the idea of Home-rule 
to come to terms. There are many who agree with Mr. Sulli-| as Mr. Butt is compelled to present it to Parliament, and the 
yan, and who think that Irish Home-rule Members are betray- | crude form of it which alone has a substantive existence in the 
ing their country’s trust if they give the smallest help to | popular mind of Ireland, and this breach of continuity is con- 
Imperial legislation. But Mr. Sullivan’s “short way with the | tinually breaking up the party. Mr. Butt is unable to carry 
British Government ” would altogether fail to satisfy a great | out fairly any movement which depends on the maintenance 
number of Nationalists more extreme than he is or appears. | of relations either with the Government or with the leader 
Mr. P. J. Smyth’s speech in the House of Commons, in which | of the Opposition, for at the most critical point, Major O’Gor- 
he denounced Federalism as an imposture, gave expression to|man or Mr. Biggar thinks it incumbent on him to show his 
the opinions, so far as they are utterable at all, of these | independence by “ bolting” from the line taken by his leader, 
“jrreconcileables.” The practical method in which}and by indulging in some display of folly or bad taste which 
they would emphasise their demand for the “ Repeal | in a moment destroys all the conciliatory labours of Mr. Butt. 
of the Union,” or for “Irish independence,” would, while | It is true that if a policy of determined obstruction were 
awaiting an opportunity for further developments, be to | adopted, these erratic demonstrations would less seriously em- 
insist on the withdrawal of all the popular representa- | barrass the Home-rulers’ operations. They might, indeed, be 
tives of Irish constituencies from the House of Commons. | made a part of those operations, and as obstructive or destruc- 
This plan is clearly inconsistent with Mr. Sullivan’s, as both | tive machines Mr. Biggar and Major O’Gorman have a worth 
are with Mr. Butt’s ; and the question is, which of the three is | of their own. But an obstructive policy, unswervingly carried 
to be accepted and carried out with the whole strength of the | out, would involve a fatal loss of credit and a certain degeneracy 
Nationalist party. This was the secret of the interest felt in | of character in those members of the party who at present 
the proceedings of the Convention in Dublin. Mr. Butt had,| redeem it from contempt. The intellectual force and subtle 
in fact, made an appeal to the whole of his clientéle for an en- | persuasiveness of Mr. Butt, the moral earnestness and genuine 
dorsement of his policy, and for a promise of combined support | rhetorical power of Mr. Sullivan, have saved the Home-rule 
in carrying it out. It was known, however, to be quite on the | party from a lower depth of feebleness than any to which it 
cards that the delegates would approve one or other of the|has yet descended. But neither Mr. Butt nor Mr, Sullivan 
more “advanced” schemes identified -with Mr. Sullivan’s| would continue to retain the respect of or to exercise any 
proposal and Mr. Smyth’s protest. The Home-rulers| power over the House of Commons, if they were to degrade 
had to choose between “Parliamentary tactics,” ‘“ uncom- | themselves to the puerile task of stopping all public business 
promising obstruction,” and “ immediate withdrawal from | because they had been refused a local Legislature. Such a 
Parliament.” collapse of individual character would be deplorable, for many 
The conduct of the Convention, in presence of this necessity | reasons, but Irish Nationalists would have most of all reason 
of choosing, was curiously governed by a natural but im-/|to deplore it. Of course we except those Nationalists who 
practicable desire to satisfy all parties. The resolutions | reject Parliamentary methods of action, and who believe that 
adopted by the delegates grappled with all the “three | Wolfe Tone and Lord E. Fitzgerald are the examples to be fol- 
courses,” very much as the sailor to whom Lady Hamilton | lowed in the regeneration of Ireland. Few, however, even of 
offered his choice of a drink accepted all three pleasant alterna- | these are prepared in our day to try the desperate remedies of 
tives, ‘Please, your ladyship, I'll take the dram now, and I'l] Tone,—to conspire with foreign enemies for an invasion of Ire- 
be drinking the grog while your ladyship is mixing the punch | land, and to excite unarmed and undisciplined peasants to a 
for me.” The Convention, in as accommodating a spirit, | hopeless rebellion. Their most impatient schemes now extend 
“expressed its confidence” in Mr. Butt, and nominated him | only as far as withdrawals from Parliamentary intercourse. 
president of the “ Home-rule Confederation of Great Britain,” | This policy, too, has-often been tried and has as often failed 
but the Delegates also resolved that before withdrawal from | in Continental legislatures. A party which deliberately chooses 
Parliament could be adopted as a necessity there “must be a/| to stand aside in sulky silence is sure to discover that the 
much more determined attitude in the House of Commons | machinery of Government can be kept going well enough 
upon all questions in which Ireland is concerned, so that the | without its’ co-operation, and that in a few years the people 
British people may be induced to adopt the principle of division | whom its Members decline to represent will forget them, and 
of labour in government.” Thus Mr. Sullivan’s obstructive | will look for other leaders or spokesmen. 
policy was approved for immediate application, while the more 
extreme measure of withdrawal was not absolutely dismissed, ” 
but only postponed. It is not, perhaps, surprising that this THE NEW EDUCATION ACT. 
uncertain sound has disappointed those who looked for a revival ITH all its faults, the Elementary Education Act of 1876 
of Home-rule energy from the debates of the Convention. Mr. is the most important measure of the Session. We 
Butt has escaped the condemnation and deposition with which | may go further, and say that it is the most important measure 
some of his critics would gladly have visited him, but he has | passed since the Conservatives came into office, the one by 
not a united party behind him now any more than he had | which their reign will be longest remembered, the one which 
at the close of the Session. Mr. Sullivan’s projeet of deter- | will have the most far-reaching consequences as regards the 
mined obstruction, to which the resolutions of the Convention | nation at large. We are not now thinking of the clauses 
give an ambiguous support, must either remain a dead-letter, | which made most noise in Parliament. The history of the 
or must nullify Mr. Butt’s hopes of holding the balance | Bill is not to be read in “Hansard.” When the House of 
between English parties, and extorting concessions from each Commons gets upon Religion it usually takes temporary. leave 
in turn. As for the extreme Nationalists, their anger barely | of its senses, and in this case the Government gave it every 
stops short of an appeal to physical force, and indeed the vio- | possible excuse for behaving itself after its wont. Twice a 
lence with which some of their spokesmen who attempted to| mine was sprung upon the Opposition; and on the seeond 
move an amendment condemning Parliamentary action were | occasion all the Liberal leaders, with the single exeeption of 
treated might well provoke retaliation. Mr. Forster, lost their heads in the consequent confusion, We 
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are inclined to think that if Lord Sandon, in introducing the | there are in any district parents who have neglected to do 
Bill, had said that power would be taken for the Education | this, and yet have not been prosecuted, there has been a failure 
Department, at the request of a two-thirds majority of the of duty on the part of the local authority. Consider how 
ratepayers, to order the dissolution of any School Board | wide a field this gives to the Education Department. Wherever 
which possessed neither schools nor sites for schools, pro- | there are children receiving no education, and local authorities 
vided there is and has been since 1870 a sufficient amount | taking no steps to ensure that they get education, there the 


of school accommodation in the district ; and further, that the 
payment of school fees on behalf of indigent parents would be 
made compulsory on Boards of Guardians, instead of being 
left optional with School Boayds,—the minority which voted 
against the second reading would have been slightly, but 
only slightly, larger than it was. The general impression 
would have been that the Government had made as few con- 
cessions to the demands of the Conservative party as they 
could reasonably be expected to make. Instead of this, the 
Government first led the Liberals to believe that no concession at 
all was to be made to the Conservatives, then they made two 
startlingly large concessions late in the day, and finally they 
made these concessions very much smaller under Liberal 
pressure. These were just the tactics calculated to divert at- 
tention from the real merits of the Bill; and certainly, if this 
were the object of the Government in adopting them, they have 
completely succeeded. The common Liberal opinion about 
the new Act is that it is simply a starting-point for a new 
agitation, that it is meant to undo the work of its pre- 
decessor, that it is a triumph of the reactionary temper in 
Education, just as the Act of 1870 was a triumph of the 
progressive temper. Perhaps the Government are not altogether 
sorry that this misapprehension should have arisen. It is not 
well for their hold over their own party that they should be 
supposed to be too Liberal in their tendencies, and so long as 
the Liberals go on denouncing the new Education Act as a 
masterpiece of Conservative guile it is probable that the Con- 
servatives will be content to accept this description of it. 
There is no doubt, however, that a day of enlightenment 
will come for both parties. The Education Act of 1876 may 
not prove a very strong measure so long as Lord Sandon 
is at the Education Office. That is a question which 
depends on the extent to which he is able to make his 
colleagues sacrifice party considerations to the interests of 
education. 
Minister it will prove a very strong measure 
Those who have not carefully followed the changes which it 
underwent in Committee have little idea what large powers it 























But in the hands of an energetic Liberal | 
indeed. | to deal with children whom such School Boards as those of 


| 


Department can step in, can over-ride the votes of the rate. 
payers, and can for the purpose of this Act supersede the local 
authority by an authority appointed in London and responsible 
only to the Education Department. Of course, if the Educa. 
tion Department are timid or careless very little may come of 
these provisions. But this is only the same thing as saying 
that Acts of Parliament will not work themselves. Like al] 
other machinery, they depend on human agency, and where 
that agency is weak or wanting, they will fail of their p . 
The strongest measure of compulsion that could be passed by 
a Liberal Government would have to be worked by the Eduea- 
tion Department in the last resort, and if the Education 
Department folded its hands and suffered its powers to lie 
unused, nothing would come of the law. 

Another provision of great novelty and importance deals 
with a class of children and with a class of parents which the 
Act of 1870 has failed to reach. We shall not now express 
any opinion on the wisdom of the means chosen for this pur- 
pose. They are undoubtedly open to grave question on other 
than educational grounds, but this does not affect their 
efficiency on educational grounds. When a child is found 
habitually wandering, or is not under proper control, or keeps 
company with rogues or vagabonds, and the parent satisfies 
the Court that he has used all reasonable efforts to make his 
child attend school, the child may be sent to a day industrial- 
school. In this way, the cases of children who are practically 
orphans by reason of their parents’ neglect, and of children 
whose parents are honestly unable to see that they attend 
school, are for the first time met. There may be 
great danger lest day industrial schools should become 
too popular, lest the establishment of them should prove 
a new outlet for denominational zeal, and lest parents 
should learn to prefer them to ordinary day schools and 
encourage their children to qualify themselves for admis. 
sion to them. But notwithstanding all this, the attempt 


London and Liverpool have declared themselves unable to 
cope with, and with parents whom police-magistrates have 


places in the hands of the Education Department, or how | again and again commiserated even in the act of punishing 
searching and stringent the application of these powers may | them, marks a real and momentous advance towards universal 


become. 
a Minister determined to make the most of it. 


Let us try to imagine how the Act would work under | education. 
In the first | the lines of our future educational legislation will be those of 


Putting religious questions aside, we believe that 


place, ho will find himself armed with a declaration and a| the Act of 1876. Some of its provisions will doubtless be 


prohibition. The declaration sets out for the first time the 
duty of every parent to cause his children to receive efficient 
elementary instruction in reading, writing, and arithmetic. The 
prohibition forbids for the first time the employment of children 
under the age of ten years. If this declaration and prohibition 
stood alone they would not amount to much, Obligations which 
have no sanctions attached to them, are obligations only in 
name, and if a child of ten years old is not at school, he will, 
in many cases, be better at work than at home. But when- 
ever a parent, “habitually, and without reasonable excuse,” 
neglects to provide efficient instruction for such of his children 
as are more than five years old, it will be the duty of the local 
authority to complain to a Court of summary jurisdiction, and 
the Court, if satisfied that the complaint is true, may order the 
attendance of the child at some certified efficient school. 
Local authorities, however, are often sluggish or obstinate, 
and they may be disposed to shut their eyes to very obvious 
acts of neglect on the part of a parent. The Act has not left 
this contingency unprovided for. Whenever the Education 
Department are satisfied that a local authority has failed 
to fulfil its duty under the Act, they may appoint such 
persons as they choose to discharge the duty of the default- 
ing local authority, for a specified period not exceeding two 
years. No conditions are prescribed as to the means by 
which the Education Department are to satisfy themselves 
that the local authority has failed to fulfil its duty. They 
may arrive at this conclusion after public or private in- 
quiry, or from the reports of their Inspectors, or from in- 
formation furnished to them by persons in the neighbour- 
hood. All that the Act stipulates is that they shall be 
satisfied that there is a failure of duty. Now, as it is the 


duty of a local authority to prosecute every parent who 
habitually and without reasonable excuse neglects to provide 
his children with efficient elementary instruction, and whenever 





superseded by better, others may be found to be unworkable, but 
its general scope and purport will be maintained and reproduced. 
To make direct and indirect compulsion supply one another's 
shortcomings, instead of treating them as rivals, and to invest 
the existing local authorities with the duty of enforcing school 
attendance in the absence of a School Board, are substantial steps 
towards the realisation of the highest educational ideal. As such 
they will be remembered and utilised, when the unwisdom of 
the Government in the matter of Mr. Pell’s and Lord Robert 
Montagu’s amendments has passed out of recollection. 





THE ELECTION FOR BUOKS. 


HERE is, then, to be an interesting county election— 
almost a forgotten occurrence in English politics. It 

was supposed that Mr. Disraeli’s seat was safe for Mr. Fre- 
mantle, son of an old official and Buckinghamshire squire, to 
whom in 1874 Mr. Disraeli gave the barony of Cottesloe, as 
he gave another great Buckinghamshire squire a post in the 
Household, but it is to be fought ; and fought, if all the omens 
are not false, with heart and energy. If Mr. Rupert Carington 
wrote his own address—which we see no reason to doubt, for 
there is youthfulness in every line of it, even in its occasional 
eager contempt of the formalities of grammar—he will be 
heard of again in politics, even if he should not wrest 
from the Tories the seat which was once occupied by 
John Hampden. Mr. Carington, though heir to a peer- 
age, and representative of a family which has represented 
Bucks for years, fights without gloves. He does not 
come forward with mincing phrases intended to mean any- 
thing or nothing, according to the reader’s bias, and attract 
votes by suggesting that the candidate has no opinions 
which could not be changed at pleasure, but boldly announces, 
in epigrams sometimes as biting as those of Mr. Disraeli, his 
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conviction that this Government is a bad one, which has failed 
in every department of administration, and is now intent mainly 
onenabling Mahommedans to slaughter Christians. Mr. Caring- 
ton recognises the “‘ great ability of Lord Beaconsfield and his Par- 
liamentary distinction,” and his “long services to the electors of 
Bucks,” but cannot agree with Mr. Fremantle in the confidence 
which he professes in her Majesty’s Government. “ Whether that 
Government has increased the efficiency of the Army and Navy 
remains to be seen; that they have largely increased the ex- 
penditure on them is certain.” “ From the Foreign Office two 
Fugitive Slave Circulars were issued, and excited the universal 
indignation of the country. A third has just been published, 
which leaves a Naval captain exactly in that position of doubt 
in which her Majesty’s Government solemnly declared it was 
unfair and impossible to leave him.” The “ British Empire 
and the United States have become the refuge of each 
other's criminals, in consequence of the Foreign and Home 
Offices.” “Mr. Cave’s Mission, unasked for by the Khedive, 
has communicated his financial difficulties [to the world], 
has given him just cause of complaint against this 
country, and has increased the influences in Egypt of 
foreign capitalists.” In the “Eastern Question the policy of 
the Government probably accelerated the outbreak of the war, 
and has certainly not succeeded in restraining its horrors. The 
long suppression of the real reason of the movement of the 
Fleet to Besika Bay not only deceived this country, but has 
encouraged the Porte to think themselves supported by Eng- 
land in whatever means they might adopt for the suppression, 
if not the extermination, of the Christian insurgents.” The 
“ discordant language of the Prime Minister and the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs on important foreign questions is 
without precedent, and throws difficulty in the way of those 
who feel it their duty, whatever their party feeling may 
be, to support the Government of the day in their dealings 
with foreign nations.” A few, very few, good measures have 
been passed at home, and of them many have been per- 
missive, like “that mockery of relief to the agricultural 
community, the Agricultural Holdings Act, which has 
been rejected alike by landlords and tenants, and under 
which even Cabinet Ministers and Government Departments 


discontent was not sufficient to compel resistance, when sud- 
denly the Premier committed one of those blunders which 
reveal unexpected sides in a man’s moral character. By a series 
of acts, speeches, jokes, and assertions he convinced all who 
were watching him that in the great quarrel which had once 
more burst out in Europe between Turks and Christians, he 
was definitely on the Mahommedan side ; that he cared nothing 
about the way in which Christian insurgents were put down, 
provided only that they were suppressed ; and that he intended, 
whatever Liberals like Mr. Gladstone, or humanitarians like 
Lord Shaftesbury, or sentimental persons like Sir W. Har- 
court might say, to support and to make England sup- 
port the oppressors against the oppressed. He would 
agree to any peace by which the Christians got nothing, 
and resist any peace by which Russia might secure to 
them liberation from their oppressors. He denied the plainest 
facts on the plea of ignorance, and then defended the Am- 
bassador whose negligence or wilfulness had left him ignorant. 
The moment this was perceived, a doubt whether a Govern- 
ment with Mr. Disraeli at its head could be tolerated much 
longer, whether it was decent for this country to be so ruled, 
ran through that mass of Englishmen, far the majority, who 
believe there is a right and a wrong in politics as in social 
life, who detest high-handed iniquity, and who think that 
England should be, at least in feeling and in Europe, always 
on the side of the oppressed. Steady Conservative Mem- 
bers broke loose from their party. Old squires whose 
Toryism is in their blood rather than their heads openly 
denounced the Foreign Office. The very clergy, who had 
endured the cry of “ Beer and Bible” with only a few winces, 
felt their consciences stung by such an outrage on every prin- 
ciple of their creed, and were almost ready to preach resistance 
from the pulpit—when Parliament broke up, leaving it 
still uncertain whether the Liberals as a party had made 
up their minds to reverse the iniquitous policy of their 
adversaries, and incur some risk of seeing Russia gain 
rather than universal humanity should lose. Earl Russell had 
spoken indeed as became his history, but Earl Russell is old 
and feeble. Mr. Gladstone had spoken as became his reputation 
as a friend to the oppressed, but he had not explained his 








have refused to place themselves.” The Government, 
“beyond proposing and immediately abandoning a crude 
measure respecting prisons,” has made no effort to deal with 
local taxation, and in fact is an Administration “ based 
on Tory principles, tempered with occasional conces- 
sions to extreme Radical opinions.” This is hard _hit- 
ting, by a man who at all events understands what he 
is saying, if he is sometimes too eager to be elegant; and the 
election, if fought out in this style, will be a real test of the 
estimate formed by country electors of Mr. Disraeli’s Admin- 
istration. Of course such outspokenness would in most counties 
be fatal, but Buckinghamshire electors have been educated by 
Mr. Disraeli to enjoy epigram, they live too near London to be 
genuinely Tory—indeed, Tories of the true bovine stamp 
could scarcely have elected Mr. Disraeli seven times— 
and they have traditions lingering among them which may 


actual policy to the country. Mr. Forster had spoken man- 
fully and clearly as to what ought to be done, but Mr. 
Forster, who can be as hard as iron on occasion, is suspected 
by the people of being over-humanitarian. Lord Hartington 
had uttered a very uncertain sound as to policy. Lord Gran- 
ville had appeared to endorse much of what the Government 
had done, and no other Liberal leader had uttered a clear word. 
Englishmen never move till their leaders do, and until they 
have spoken it will be impossible to fight even an electoral battle 
like that of Buckinghamshire with full heart and hope. Their 
clear duty is to announce, if they believe it—as we do not doubt 
they do—that the conduct of the Government in protecting 
Turkey is an infamy for which it is imperative that they 
should be ejected from power. There should be neither com- 
promise nor hesitation, but a distinct appeal to the electors to 
expel this Cabinet from power at once, upon the ground of its 





dispose them to doubt whether England should, as Mr. Disraeli 
desires, actively support a foreign Power which sanctions the 
subjugation of Christians, for the offence of being Christians, 
by unlimited murder. There are Liberals enough in Bucking- | 
hamshire to give Liberalism a fair chance on purely party 
grounds, and with a divided constituency, a boldly outspoken 
candidate on the Liberal side, and time to organise the party, 
the contest should be at least a close one. 

Indeed, it may be a victorious one, if only the Liberal 
chiefs could be induced to see the grave duty which has fallen 
upon them, and to do it during the Recess with heartiness and 
zeal. The time for passive opposition is passed, and that 
attitude now makes them sharers in the immoralities of the 
Government. They are becoming responsible for the fate 
of the Bulgarians. Till lately the Government, though very 
feeble and rather expensive, with no particular programme 
except to keep in power, and no particular policy except to 
rein in Mr. Disraeli’s showy little stretchings towards large 
plans, has not hitherto been of a kind to call out any enthusiasm 
among its adversaries. It could be tolerated, at all events | 
without moral offence. People were finding out Mr. Disraeli 
slowly, and slowly beginning to see that Lord Derby’s | t 
notion of policy was comprised in the words “least done, 
soonest mended,” and were doubting whether Government was 
quite honest about education, and were smiling rather sourly 
to see how the Premier attracted the Catholics, and how 
he “kept” his promises to the agricultural interest ; but the 
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classes. ; 
the matter is one, not for thankfulness, but for something 


refusal to reverse its Turkish policy. The issue will then be 


clear before the people, and we can trust in their decision. 


Until this issue is clearly placed before them, nothing is accom- 


plished towards the end for which every decent man in England 
ought to be now struggling,—the replacing of a Government 
which could joke over the massacre of Christians as a sort of 
national habit of Turks, like smoking or coffee-drinking, by a 
Government which, in concert with Germany and Russia, 
would settle the Eastern Question once for all, by replacing 
the Turkish Empire in Europe by a federation of Christian 
States, presided over by a Christian Emperor reigning at 
Constantinople. 





THIRD CLASS. 


HE thought most strongly suggested by a study of the 
half-yearly Railway Reports is that Directors and Managers 


are strangely blind to the income-yielding capabilities of the 
Third Class, 
net result may be summed up in this sentence :—The increase 
of Third-class revenue has saved the Companies from loss 


Taking the whole of the Reports together, their 
hrough the decrease of revenue from the first and second 
And yet the Chairmen’s speeches seem to say that 


ittle short of grumbling. It is curious, in fact, to trace the 


stupid, unreasoning official hostility in the face of which third- 
class traffic has had to grow. 


In the first instance, Parliament 
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had to protect the interests of the masses of the people by 
insisting that at least one third-class train should be run every 
day, and to add a bribe for further accommodation in the 


shape of exemption from the Passenger-duty, or it is possible | 


that facilities of travelling would have been denied altogether 
to the poor. In the early days of the Railway, this state of 
feeling was intelligible. The experiment on which Shareholders 
were venturing their money was entirely novel, and stage-coach 
experience, the only experience they had to guide them, 
did not encourage the expectation of wide popular travelling. 
Moreover, in those days, the condition of the working-classes 
was very different from what it has fortunately become now. 
Those were the days when the Premier could describe in one of 
his novels the agricultural labourers as so-called peasants who 
burn ricks, and when the fear of pauperism was so over- 
mastering that he could without absurdity make a young 
nobleman, while proposing to a lady for the hand of her 
daughter, tell her that the extinction of pauperism was the 
dream of his life, and he felt sure that her daughter would aid 
him in realising it. There was not, ther, much to be expected 
from working-class expenditure. But we can only account for 
the stolid disregard to the convenience of the great body of the 
people which has since been shown by the force of precon- 
ception, and by that ingrained snobbishness which leads so 
many of us to believe that no good can come from any but the 
well-to-do classes. Year after year, on most of our lines, only 
one or at the outside two third-class trains were run in the day, 
and these were started at hours so preposterously early or so 
inconyeniently late, that it seemed to be the object to deter all 
decent people from travelling by them. Furthermore, if they 
had any distance to go, they were shunted again and again on 
the road, to make way for quick trains of the favoured classes; 
and lastly, reasonable accommodation was denied them. 
In spite of this treatment, however, third-class traffic 
grew so amazingly as to compel attention. The long peace, 
the Liberal legislation that followed the Reform Act, Free- 
trade, and the progress of other nations, all fostered an ex- 
ceptional prosperity,—and in this prosperity, happily, the 
working-classes shared. They shared, too, in the growing en- 
lightenment, and by means of their Trades’ Unions they were able 
to win for themselves increased leisure. Wages, consequently, 
have gone on rising, the hours of labour have grown less, and 
holidays have once more come into use. Although Adam 
Smith’s statement, that man is of all things the most difficult 
to move from one country to another, may yet be true, it is 
far less true than when it was made, or even than it was a 
quarter of a century ago. At last, one railway manager was 
sufficiently alive to the interests of his employers, and suffi- 
ciently free from prejudice and the trammels of red-tape, to 
recognise the importance of third-class traffic, and to adopt an 
important measure for its development. He introduced the 
practice of running third-class carriages with every train. The 
innovation was, of course, most distasteful to his competitors. 
But its success was too marxed and immediate to be ignored, 
so one after another the Companies have followed the example, 
although we believe none of them but the Midland have carried 
it out-in its full extent. The measure has now been long 
enough in operation to allow us to judge of its effect, and a 
few figures from the Reports just published will set that before us. 
The Great Northern Report tells us that although there had 
been an increase in the number of passengers by all classes, 
the receipts from the first and second class had fallen off to 
the extent of £11,674. On the other hand, the receipts from 
the third class had increased £16,533. Thus the Company 
was not only saved from loss, but gained £4,859. Again, on 
the Midland there had been a decrease of £1,533 from the 
first class, and an increase of £32,160 from the third class. 


| entails eats up the profits. The facts of the case are against 
the complaint. On the North-Eastern, for example, we learn 
that little more than a thousand carriages convey 17,000,000 
passengers in the half-year, while the first and second-class 
|carriages are more numerous in proportion. Furthermor, 
we learn that each first-class carriage earns in the six months 
£343, each second-class, £325, and each third-class, £450,—in 
proportion to the work done, that is, there are fewer third-clasg 
carriages, and those fewer earn a very much larger sum of money, 
|The third class is therefore, from both points of view, the 
| most remunerative. But it may be retorted on us that, on our 
| own showing, the third-class revenue is rapidly growing, and 
| that the circumstance is a sufficient justification of the policy 
of the Companies. It is perfectly true that the revenue 
|is growing, but as we have been at the pains to point out, 
_it is growing from causes over which the Companies had no 
| control, and in spite of discouragement from the Companies, 
| That fact is proof that judicious management would develo 
it with far greater rapidity. With regard to the direction 
which the encouragement ought to take, it is evident enough, 
We may hope that the principle of running third-class 
carriages with every train is now universally adopted, 
and need no longer be insisted upon. What remains to 
be done, therefore, is to improve the carriages, so that 
decent people who are straitened in means may travel in 
the third class without being shocked, insulted, or offended, 
| Our great towns are crowded with “ roughs,” whose highest en- 
| joyment is to get drunk, and whose language is habitually 
| filthy, obscene, and blasphemous. When these men go out 
| for a holiday—and every popular festival at the Crystal Palace 
| or Alexandra Palace, every boat-race or horse-race, and in fact, 
every amusement, draws multitudes of them—they turn the 
railway-carriages in which they are into pandemoniums. Even 
people who have knocked about the world, and rubbed shoulders 
with all sorts of characters, are disgusted by the society of 
these “roughs.” What must it be, then, to a young clergyman, 
or a decent widow, or a poor governess? Clearly they cannot 
venture into a third-class carriage on a popular holiday. The 
Railway Companies may care little for the feelings or the con- 
venience of persons such as these; but the Railway Com- 
panies, after all, perform a great public function, and if they 
answer in that cynical spirit, they may find that they will be 
compelled to care. We are, however, considering the question 
now not on public grounds, but from the point of view of the 
Companies’ interests, and we maintain that by not caring they 
convict themselves of incompetence. The numbers of the 
respectable poor who would gladly travel third-class to amuse- 
ments, but who cannot afford the second and first—often, 
indeed, shrink from close contact with those better dressed and 
wealthier than themselyes—is extremely large. There are in 
London alone very many thousands of shop-girls and of 
parents with young families who never enjoy Good Friday, 
Easter Monday, or Whit Monday from simple repugnance to 
the society of the third class, and these many thousands, 
travelling often, would yield the Companies a large revenue. 
But the Companies may say that they cannot afford to turn 
away the “roughs,” drunkards, and ill-mannered. Nobody 
expects them to do so; indeed, nobody wishes that they 
should do so. These people require amusement as much 
as the decent, and it is to be hoped that good associa- 
tions are not entirely without effect upon them. What is 
really desired is that means should be adopted to ensure order 
and decency in every train, to give confidence to the most 
timid and the most fastidious that their ears shall not be 
offended by coarse or filthy language; that their feelings shall 
not be outraged by insults from the ill-conducted, and that 
they will not be obliged to sit close by a drunken man. All 

















The North London suffered a decrease of £880. in first-class | that could be effected by simply adopting the Swiss carriage. 
receipts, and of £20,565 in second class, but they gained from | The patrolling of the guard from carriage to carriage would 
the third class £24,504. Lastly, the London and North-| maintain order and give protection to everybody. It would, 
Western earned from the first class £320,667, from the second, | moreover, do away with the necessity for the present unsatisfac- 
ne “sa pag hig eh sy Be aaa as ee an | a ae aoe peng with a get 
hird class on this great line, therefore, earns abou /and would guaran and second-class passenge 
per cent. of the whole passenger receipts. It would weary the | as third, from such outrages as Miss Dickenson was subjected to, 
reader to add to these figures. We may state, however, that | and from such dangers as finding oneself alone in a carriage 
they have not been selected, but have been taken at random | with a murderer or a madman. Railway travelling, in fact, 
from the Reports, And they show conclusively that the third | would be as safe for every one as ordinary social intercourse, 
class earns a far larger revenue than the first and second added | and young girls might visit their friends without causing 
together ; and further, that it is progressively profitable, while | anxiety to their families. At the same time, it is abso- 
they are falling off, or at least stationary. 'lutely necessary that the carriages should be otherwise im- 
The lesson taught by these figures would seem too clear to| proved. Third-class passengers should no longer be pa 
be missed, yet Directors and Managers refuse to learnit. They together as if they were devoid of all the finer feelings. They 
complain that the third class is too costly, that the expense it | should be afforded room enough. There should be a reason 
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able space allowed between the seats, so that knees should not | 
touch knees, and the carriages should be better lighted and 
more airy. All this would not cost a great deal. It is possible | 
that it might diminish slightly the number of persons in a 
carriage, but by the impulsion it would give to travelling | 
it would tend to fill the carriages better, and would thus) 
diminish the useless dead-weight,—or, in other words, increase 
the earnings per train-mile. We have said nothing of cheap | 
fares, but that is a subject too large to go into at the very end 
of an article. It is plain, however, that the experiment of | 

cheap fares has never been even tried. What result it would | 
have on the development of Railway traffic is a problem which | 

remains to be solved. 








EARLY CHRISTIANITY IN FIJL 

NE of the most extraordinary and at the same time best- 
ascertained facts in the history of Christianity is the sudden 
completeness of its victory over some savage tribes. ‘The great 
Paganisms of old were very slow to yield to its influence, the great 
paganisms of to-day, Hindooism and popular Buddhism, yield 
their converts one by one, and Mahommedanism may be said to 
be unimpressionable, but a savage creed—a creed unsupported by a 
philosophy or an explanation of the Cosmos—yields every now 
and then utterly, finally, and at once. The Russian Pagans became 
Christian in a day. ~ No relic of any African creed, though many 
of African practice, can be found among the Negroes of the 
American Union, though they have been there scarcely a century ; 
the whole population of Hawaii became Christian in ten years; 
the ruling race of Madagascar adopted Christianity, as it were, at 
a blow; the Karens of Pegu offered themselves for baptism at a 
pace which alarmed Missionary consciences, and one tribe at least 
of India—the Coles—came over in whole villages at a time. 
One would have expected that conversions so sudden and based 
upon such a slight extent of knowledge would have been imper- 
fect, and no doubt one change has occasionally been followed by 
another—the Hovas, for instance, having apostatised and re- 
pented, and an entire Christian village in Canara proclaiming itself 
Mahommedan by sound of drum—but, nevertheless, the ‘“‘conver- 
sion” has very often been found to be in one way singularly 
complete. The ancient supernatural fears which one would sup- 
pose to last longest are all gone. A Polynesian that minute 
converted will chop up an idol, or cut down a sacred 
grove, or bid outrageous defiance to a visible and as it 
were, demorstrable Hell, in the shape of a lake of volcanic 
fire, without an apparent twinge of fear. ‘The Karens become 
in an hour, in their relation to the Powers of the Air, altered 
beings, and the Coles defy their old deities with a serenity 
that modern sceptics have never displayed. A scene of this 
kind, of almost unequalled picturesqueness and even grandeur, 
has just occurred in Fiji, and as it happens, is described by the 
Governor, Sir Arthur Gordon, in a letter to a private friend. Sir 
Arthur Gordon is perhaps the most noteworthy man now in the 
Colonial Service,—a man, we fear, of domineering temper, who 
accumulates dislikes on himself as other men accumulate money, 
but for all that, a God-fearing, just, and able man, who thinks 
the poor and weak ought to have justice, and will sacrifice 
not only his time but his comfort in the effort to insure that they 
do have it. His testimony is beyond all doubt, even if it were 
not backed, as in this instance it is, by independent evidence, and 
he relates this extraordinary story :—‘‘I wish I could give you 
some idea of the intense picturesqueness and curious events of 
this last month. One I must tell you. The Christian army was 
encamped round Bukatia, a very strong place, a vast mass of rock 
rising somewhat like the Acrocorinthus, above the river and the 
plain? This town had never been taken, and was regarded as 
impregnable by the cannibals. The oracles of their gods are 
shouted aloud by the priests speaking as in the gods’ name, and 
this night an oracle was declared. The moon shone on the white | 
river-mists, and threw the great black shadow of the rock far over 

the plain. Out of the stillness, from the very top of the rock, 

rang out the hoarse cry of the priest, audible nearly a mile off, 
‘ Fire is unknown to my house in Bukatia.’ With one accord the 
whole beleaguering host shouted out in slow and measured tones 
the reply, ‘ Wait till to-morrow!’ And the next day Bukatia was 
taken and the devil-temple burnt.” Another narrator mentions 
the spontaneousness of the reply, its defiant tone, and, rolling as 
it did from the lips of 1,400 men, suddenly moved to the same 
triumphantly - defiant ejaculation, its marvellously startling 
effect. No description we have ever read in history or 
in fiction has more about it of dramatic grandeur — the 





| grandeur of intense surprise—and none excites a deeper sense 
of bewilderment. Here were fourteen hundred criminal savages 
converted, as it were, but yesterday, all born pagans, trained 


“cannibals, habitual murderers—there is no story in Dante more 


horrible than Jackson's history of his life in Fiji,—and they, 
under circumstances that might have moved old Christians to 
| awe-struck emotion, hurl into the air at night and with a bloody 
battle before them, open defiances to the gods whom they had been 
bred since childhood to adore. 

We believe the explanation to be in a certain incompleteness, 
or rather incomplete completeness, of the Christian victory, which 
explains many similar scenes in modern story, and much that has 
perplexed students in the early history of our creed. The 
Christian Fijians in adopting Christianity have not adopted, or 
indeed learned, all its ideas; have not risen—as, indeed, how 
should they rise all at once ?—to the conception of an impersonal 
God, working by immutable laws, or laws mutable only at His 
will,—or indeed to the idea of the distance, so to speak, 
of the Deity at all. All they have embraced is the idea 
that He is, and is good—that He, this God of the all-powerful 
and intelligent white men, who lives above but near, is willing 
to receive them also, to be their protector and their sovereign 
friend, more especially, as they are taught, when in any human 
extremity they need a helperand anally. ‘They embrace that idea 
intensely, with the directness and the anthropomorphic tendency 
natural to such natures; and having embraced it, lose instantly 
all fear of their old gods. They are a little people with a grand 
ally. They do not disbelieve in the old deities, in the way of 
disbelieving their existence, do not inquire into their nature, but 
simply despise them utterly, as the servants of a Baron might 
despise him when accepted into the service of a great 
King. The Christian Fijians did not doubt, as we read 
their conduct, that the oracle had spoken, did not question that 
they were defied, and defied by a god; but instantly, simul- 
taneously, in the name of their new allegiance, sent back 
the answering and defiant shout,—‘‘ Wait till to-morrow!” 
‘‘In te Domine speravi, non confundar,” is their thought, 
and this not in the spirit of resignation, but in the spirit 
of one who relies implicitly on an all-powerful ally, sure 
to take up his own quarrel and give them victory. The speed 
of their conversion makes no difference to the fullness of 
their belief. They have got this central idea firmly, as firmly 
as those Jews had it who. believing all the while that Baal was 
somewhat, hewed down his priests in the name of their own 
stronger as well as more legitimate Deity; as firmly as the 
early Christian Doctors, who, believing that Jupiter and the 
rest were potent evil beings, loaded them with every 
form of insult and defiance. It is the scene on Carmel, 
where perhaps only Elijah rose above this state of mind, 
if even he did,—the scene in the Mecca Holy of Holies when 
Ozza and Lat were hewn down,—repeated in our own century, and 
among minds even less developed than those of the Jews or the 
Koreish. We do not say the Fijian chiefs have not imbibed 
also something of the faith of Christ and the spirit of his teaching. 
The evidence seems to show that they have, that they have at 
least comprehended that vengeance, the massacre of the unresist- 
ing, is not for His servants—except, of course, when it is neces- 
sary to support Turks—but it was not out of Christianity, but 
out of a new allegiance to a God mightier and more friendly 
than their gods of the day before, that they thundered back 
that defiance. ‘That faith is their stronghold at first, just 
as it is the stronghold of low-caste Hindoos or Blacks of 
Western Africa, who, embracing it, under Mussulman teaching, 
start up in a day from feeble slaves into brave, resolute, and 
above all, self-respecting men. It is the complete transfer of 
allegiance which is the cause of the completeness of the Christian 
victory, and of course, though the allegiance is rarely changed 
again, backslidings on any other point are not only pos- 
sible, but almost certain. There must have been many 
‘such instances among our Scandinavian forefathers since Olaf, 
in identically the same spirit, defied Thor; and one instance, 
strange to bizarrerie, has occurred among our own Kings. The 
most interesting figure in Norman history, the Red King, in 
whom the wild force of will which marked the whole line of Rollo 
seemed to have risen almost to insanity, had for sole creed this 
notion of allegiance ; and knowing nothing of loyalty except under 
its feudal form, held that God was his Suzerain, with duties 
towards him. Mr. Langton Sanford, in his splendid sketch of 
the man, the best of many fine sketches, says :— 


“T have no doubt he believed thoroughly in the existence and power 
of God,—beyond this he probably believed nothing. He had a thorough 
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hatred and contempt for all the human apparatus of religion, and was 
disposed to stand on his own rights as King and Man even against 
Deity itself. He acknowledged that he was responsible to God, if to 
no one else; but he had also a curious feeling of the responsibility of 
God himself: to certain paramount rules of justice and injustice, to 
which they both owed allegiance. Perhaps he regarded God as his 
Suzerain, just as he himself was the Suzerain of his great nobles, and 
they again the immediate lords of their own vassals. But his Suzerain 
must not do him wrong, any more than he ought to do wrong to that 
Suzerain. This may sound very like impiety to many, but to Rufus it 
probably really meant something very different, though doubtless he took 
a malicious but foolish pleasure in enunciating it in the most offensive 
form, in order to horrify both clerk and layman. He looked upon 
virtue or abstinonce from vice as a sort of feudal aid due by him to God 
as his Suzerain, and to be withheld if he had cause of grievance against 
Him, and had renounced tumporarily his allegiance, as it was to be 
evaded as much as possible in the ordinary state of things. When 
during a severe illness he was led through the fear of death to choose 
an Archbishop, he chose the one who appeared to be forced on him by 
the hand of God, and whom he regarded as the nominee of his irre- 
sistible Suzerain; but he resented the necessity and the imposition all 
the same, and when the danger was over, and the zealous but injudi- 
cicus Archbishop urged on him to live more in conformity with the will 
of God, his strange creed broke forth in the startling rejoinder,— 
* Hear, Bishop, by the holy face of Lucca, the Lord shall find no good 
one in me for all the evil He has inflicted on me!’” 


We greatly fear that had the oracle proved right, and the 
Christians been defeated, a good many of the Fijians would have 
felt, at all events till further instruction had reached them, very 
much after the fashion of the Red King. 





THE SWARMING OF MANKIND. 


PARAGRAPH has been going the round of the papers 

this week showing that the population of France does not 
increase, while the populations of Germany and England do, and 
thereupon have been based a new series of glorifications 
of the two branches of the Teutonic stock, which are 
visibly taking possession of the world, and will before 
long make it a place too tiresome to live in. The boasting 
is not unnatural, for every race likes to think the future 
belongs to it; but it is becoming a little wearisome, and the 
boasters in their vain-glory are becoming a little too contemptuous 
of all but momentary facts. They will have it that the French can- 
not colonise—because Frenchmen, being now contented at home, 
choose to stay there, rather than “fight the wilderness” as people 
in London, who appeal to the Magistrates because cocks crow, 
think it the bounden duty of Frenchmen to do—and forget that 
the only colony which Frenchmen, as distinct from the French 
Government, ever seriously attempted to found has been a perfect 
success, has lasted a hundred years, has remained intensely French 
—though French of the pre-Revolutionary type—and has alone 
among foreign communities resisted successfully the absorbent 
influence of the dominant Anglo-Saxon raee. The French settled 
in Canada formed one of the happiest, best-ordered, and most peace- 
ful communities in the world ; and after a history of ahundred years 
and after suffering conquest by the English that community remains 
French, still unabsorbed, with a life and a society and a mental 
atmosphere allits own. Half-a-dozen French Canadas would, we 
admit, be better than one, but still the French established one 
which has not died. The boasters assert that the Germans colonise, 
and forget that, like the Irish, they do nothing of the kind; never 
conquer, never ‘‘ settle,” never found, but simply ‘“ go abroad,” 
to be absorbed into the new English-speaking race which is gradu- 
ally filling up North America, and which may be destined, if the 
Chinese immigration does not interfere with the process, perma- 
nently to occupy the splendid spaciousness of that Continent. The 
English, it is true, colonise, but the concurrent assumption that they 
will always go on colonising, orindeed multiplying, isa mere assump- 
tion, without evidence in science and strongly against the evidence 
of history. They may, but also they may not, for if there is any 
historic subject upon which philosophers, historians, or savans are 
still profoundly ignorant, it is the law under which races increase, 
become stationary, or decrease in numbers. Some economists 
used to believe they had discovered a law, namely, that races 
increased under prosperity, that plenty of food meant plenty 
of population, that with manufactures States obtained more 
hands to work them; but it was entirely opposed to the facts 
of history, which show that one of the most miserable of 
earthly races—the Irish under the penal laws—multiplied like 
flies, while another race of the same blood, and under nearly the 
same conditions—the French peasantry under Louis X V.—were 
showly perishing away. The Negro slaves of the South, amid 
all their toil and with all their poor food, increased faster than their 
masters, Statistics show that the English people in the Western 
States of the Union tend always to increase, though the same 


people in the Eastern States are dying slowly out; while a people 

as brave, as strong, and once as prosperous as they are, with lands ag 
wide and far more fertile, with a history of conquest behind them, 
| and everything to gain from the increase of their numbers, ig 
| stationary everywhere, and in some places slowly receding. If 
there is a law proportioning population to means of subsistence, 
why do not the Spaniards and Portuguese, who still own wider 
and fairer territories than we English, fill them up with popula. 
tion ; while Mongolians increase till China cannot contain them, 
and Bengalees multiply under foreign domination until the problem 
of feeding them is studied as one of the gravest of the future? 


: The fierce, beef-fed islanders of whom Froissart wrote were ag 


well off as ever Englishmen have been, as well off as Ohio citizeng 
are now, yet the population of Britain increased almost imper- 
ceptibly, while in Ohio the same race advances now by leaps and 
bounds. ‘To talk of epidemics is useless, for it only pushes back 
the question one step, the secret of liability to epidemics being 
but one of the secrets of increase or decrease of population. 
Indeed it is very doubtful if prosperity or the provision of means 
of subsistence is the ultimate cause of increase of population, 
for the upper classes die out sooner than the lower, and one main 
difficulty of civilisation is to keep culture sufficiently hereditary. 
After a thousand years of feudalism, the ‘‘noble ” classes of France 
were ascertained, says De Tocqueville, when the Revolution broke 
out, not to reach 200,000 in number ; while the Patriciat of Rome, 
the best-off class that ever existed, died completely out. If the ex- 
planation is health, why does not the Jewish race, which has had 
nearly two thousand years in which to spread abroad, which thrives 
in all climates and under all conditions, which suffers less than any 
from epidemics, and which three thousand years ago established a 
sanitary code, number two hundred millions, as, had they been 
Englishmen, they would have done? They were oppressed? Yes, 
and so were the Irish, and so are the Chinese and the Bengalees, 
with at least as grievous an oppression, different as it may be in 
kind. Why do not the well-to-do, brave, and physically power- 
ful Parsees show any tendency to regain the numbers they 
possessed before the Mussulmans so nearly extirpated them? If 
the secret is race, why did the Greek people, after swarming over 
the islands and Asia Minor and Egypt, leave off spreading and 
become stationary? Nobody is oppressing Greeks in Greece, and 
yet Greece is not filled up. Why is not an island like Samos eaten 
up, as Ireland was, by its own children? ‘‘ Peasant-proprietorship,” 
answers the Times, which, with equal division of property, 
always tends to keep down the numbers of a_ population 
afraid to become too poor. Very good; that is defi- 
nite and intelligible; but will the Times just explain 
why those other peasant-proprietors, the majority of men 
in the United States, do not die out, while their rivals, the 
Spaniards in South America do; or why Bengalees, every one 
of whom is a peasant-proprietor living under the most peremp- 
tory law of equal division of property, are becoming too numerous 
for their land? It is all climate? Very good, but which climate 
breeds large races? We English grow and grow in the North, 
and the Bengalees grow and grow in the South, and Provencals 
do not grow in their lovely land, and Italians grow slowly in 
their equally lovely one, and the Spaniards in Chili, which is 
{taly over again, are nearly stationary; while the Irish, in their 
cold, humid country, grew too fast, till nature avenged herself in 
a frightful famine. Why does not a race like the Dutch, which 
can colonise, and fight, and sail ships, and blunder about the 
world just as we and the Germans do, grow out of its dykes, as 
either of the kindred families would? There is no room? There 
is endless room in Scandinavia and Holstein, and the 
Scandinavians and Holsteiners, who once settled here and in 
America have grown to seventy millions, in their own 
territories scarcely grow at all. Is it religion? Well, the five 
most rapidly increasing races are the English Protestants, the 
Irish Catholics, the German Freethinkers, the Bengalee idolaters, 
and the Chinese worshippers of the Manchester ideas. Is it virtue? 
Chinese swarm, and Puritans decay. Is it energy, the extra- 
ordinary force which appears in each race at some moment of its 
history, and after a longer or shorter period dies out? Well, 
there is something to be said for that solution, vague and indefinite 
as it is. The great period of some races, as the Roman, the Span- 
ish, the Arab, has been synchronous with their swarming period ; 
but still that does not explain facts like the population of Ireland, 
or the increase of the Negroes in slavery, or the advance of the 
Bengalees, or the swarming-out of the Chinese everywhere, oF 
above all, the increase believed, on strong evidence, to be occur- 
ing among the Slavons. ‘The French must have increased once, 








why not again? The English population fell back once, why 
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not again? The circumstances of, say, Michigan, are said 
to be so fortunate that the filling-up of Michigan without 
immigration would cause no surprise; but why should Michi- 
gan fill faster than the South-African settlements, which fill 
so slowly that after Europe has possessed them for a hundred 
years, it is doubtful whether tribes in nothing raised 
above the Red Indians, and in religion decidedly below them, 
may not eat up the white man after all? The plain truth of the 
matter is that we have not discovered the law on which the increase 
and decrease of the Races of Man depends, and that therefore all 
these hymns nowsung over ourcolonising capacity, and these rather 
exulting dirges over the decay of France, may be caused by 
movements which in the long life of nations must be pronounced 
only momentary. Numbers for numbers, the Portuguese did 
more to colonise the world than we have done, and took up a 
higher position in it, and except when she worries us by claiming 
some South-African port or some West-African slave-trader, who 
thinks of Portugal now? 





THE POPULAR ASPIRATIONS IN RUSSIAN 
LITERATURE. 
N a recent romance of Tourgenieff, the strange tale of ‘‘ Pounine 
and Babourine,” there is an incident which may serve to in- 
troduce this notice of a subject at once most important and most 
imperfectly known. Babourine, the hero of the story, Republican 
and almost Socialist, of servile station, but of an ideal philan- 
thropy, has been arrested on account of his membership of a 
popular secret society, and banished to Siberia. There he is plunged 
in the miseries of convict exile, which are hardly lightened by the 
companionship of his wife, who has followed him in his punishment. 
Crushed in spite of his iron will, despairing for his fellows, if not 
for himself, he has hardly a feeling, save of the wretchedness of 
the class from which hesprings and the awful oppression of the State. 
The manifesto of the Tsar Alexander reaches Siberia, proclaiming the 
abolition of Serfdom. Babourine reads it; he tries to speak, but 
bursts into tears. And when he finds voice, this fierce and injured 
man, itis to cry ina frenzy of enthusiasm, ‘‘ Hurrah! hurrah! God 
save the Tsar! God bless the Tsar! There are now no serfs in 
Russia.” It is fifteen years since the events amid which Tourgenieff 
laid the scene of ‘‘ Pounine and Babourine,” and in the interval 
the enfranchisement of the Serfs has been developing for good 
and ill the consequences of so glorious but so tardy an instalment 
of the primary rights of humanity. The Russian is the master of 
his bodily self, but he is master of little else. His government 
is not his, though it may be becoming his. The very exercise of 
his faculties depends upon conditions beyond his will. There are 
in fact, as in France previous to 1789, two Russias—one, the nar- 
tow, Official, grinding, thriftless, unnational, ‘‘ old” State ;” and 
the other, the people, who may be the “‘new” State to-morrow. 
In the meantime, a sad discouragement has arrested the expansive 
enthusiasm of 1861, and perhaps the most striking evidence of 
this depression is to be found in the contemporary literature of 
the country. 

We know few or no literatures which produce a more pro- 
foundly painful impression than much, we might say the most, of 
the works produced by Russian authors of late. When times 
Were worse; books were better. In the midst of the denunciations 
of misery, of frivolity, of cruelty, of vice which used to prevail, 
there was seldom absent the confident hope that a bright dawn 
could not be far distant. ‘The emancipation of the Serfs seemed 
to be that dawn, but the bright day is still hidden by thicker 
darkness than ever. The ‘‘Stormy Sea” and the ‘‘ Whirlpool ” 
—titles significant in themselves—of Pisemsky are infinitely more 
distressing than the worst pictures which preceded them, and 
they belong to the period since 1861. ‘It is not our fault,” 
wrote the author, in the consciousness of the repulsiveness of his 
personages and the life they lead, ‘it is not our fault if the life 
of to-day contains so much grossness and sensuality, if the crowd 
which gives itself the name of “‘ enlightened” is habituated to 
mere phrases, and to doing nothing, or worse; and if, casting 
common-sense aside, it welcomes the first phosphoric light which 
shines, no matter where, and believes that there alone are strength 
and safety.” But though the materialists and phrase-makers de- 
scribed by Pisemsky and Dostoievsky are of a type so little calcu- 
lated to encourage orattract, the moral of the latest of Tourgenieff's 
social analyses, ‘‘Smoke,” is, as the name implies, a hopeless 
record of illusions and disappointments. The society, we are | 
almost forced to conclude, must be sick indeed when the native 
pens which describe it can pass no better judgment upon it. We 
believe that it is sick indeed, that the upper strata of Russian | 








| 


civilisation are in hardly better case than were the upper 
strata of French civilisation a century ago; and we should 
not be surprised to find, side by side with this, the 
proofs that the masses of the people, the millions of the 
nation, are tormented and urged by a vague yet intense and 
most real unrest, which assuredly must form one of the greatest 
motive forces since the motive forces of the great French 
Revolution itself. 

Not only do we find these proofs in the literature of the day, 
but very significantly the group of writers who have taken on 
them to translate this popular condition in their works are known 
distinctively as ‘‘ the New School,”—new, because hitherto Russian 
authors, even when they descended among the masses, had looked 
at common men and common things with the eyes of men of 
culture and refinement, while this new school boldly professes to 
think with, as well as to write of, the Moujiks. The hero of 
Ouspensky’s ‘‘ Good-for-Nothing” is one of the proletariat, in 
perpetual protest against society. The hero of Tcherniaschewsky’s 
famous novel, ‘* What to Do?” has, indeed, serfs to enfranchise, 
but he not only enfranchises them, he places himself in the con- 
dition of his former serfs. He becomes a boatman on the Volga. 
He lives the rude life of the Volga bourlaki, and of all 
his aristocratic prejudices has but a single one which he 
cannot conquer,—a weakness for good cigars. Pomialovski, 
another writer of the New School, if he places his leading 
character in the comparatively superior grade of a domestic tutor, 
quickly compensates for this by making him lose his post in dis- 
grace, and only find happiness in hard but honest labour. It is 
rarely, however, that the writers of the New School discover 
aught but thankless toil in the Russian proletarian’s life. The 
terrible realism of the hamlet of Podlipna, in the master-piece of 
Reschetnikoff, the leader of the New School, is simply harrowing 
in the naturalness of its interpretation of the sordid wretchedness 
in which the Russian masses have until lately been content to live. 
The dumb multitude are finding voice at last. The Russian 
peasant, the Muscovite Jacques Bonhomme, is coming as surely to 
the front as his French congener long ago. While dim-eyed 
Western alarmists, oppressed with visions of militant autocracy, 
can hardly pause to reason in their panic terrors, that same auto- 
cracy sees itself confronted more and more visibly every day with 
a Russian Declaration of the Rights of Man. 





CRICKET REFORM. 
HERE are few matters about which men are more conservative 
than they are about national games, and accordingly few 
Englishmen are willing to make any changes in the laws of 
Cricket. When as yet the game was little known beyond the 
South-Eastern Counties of England, changes were introduced 
somewhat freely, and probably the game as played towards the 
end of the seventeenth century differed as much from the Cricket 
of our time as the creagh, or crooked stick from which the game 
derived its name, differs from the modern cricket-bat. But 
since the taste for this noble game has spread throughout Eng- 
land (and even over parts of Scotland) until it has become our 
national game, scarcely any changes have been introduced. Some 
thirty-two years have passed since the laws of the game were 
revised by the Marylebone Club, and during the whole of that 
time the only change worthy of notice has been the rescinding of 
the law which forbade the bowler to carry the ball above the 
shoulder in the act of delivery. 

Yet it has long been manifest that the interests of the game 
require some changes, though it may not yet be clearly seen what 
those changes should be. The most manifest defect in the pre- 
sent arrangement results from the uncertain length of the innings. 
It is not altogether true, as has been recently stated, that the bat 
has acquired an undue advantage over the ball, for in average 
weather, and on average ground, the best bowlers of our time are 
usually able to give a fair account of any Eleven opposed to them. 
It is true that this year the exceptionally fine weather has been 
so much in favour of the bat, that on our best grounds runs have 
been more freely made than usual. In saying this, we set aside 
altogether the performances of Mr. W. G. Grace, because he is 
simply a cricket phenomenon, and it would be preposterous for 
cricketers to modify their laws because of his achievements. If 
anything were to be done on account of Mr. Grace's wonderfal skill, 
it would be to provide that he should count as three men, or perhaps 
(if in future years his talents continue to develop as they have of late) 
that in 1878 he should count as four, in 1880 as six, and later on as 
ten or twenty men, as the case might seem to require. But 
apart from his performances, there have been this year many re- 
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markable individual scores, and several still more remarkable 
complete innings ; and more attention than usual has been con- 





sequently directed to the bad effects which follow when the bat | 
gets the mastery over the ball. Quite a large proportion of the | 
great matches of the year have terminated in a “draw” through | 
lapse of time, and of course have lost interest in consequence, as | 
the limited attendance on the last day of such matches has testi- | 
fied. When we remember that the pecuniary loss thus resulting | §; 4 
falls heavily on a very deserving class of men—the Cricket pro- | U 


fessionals—we see that the game itself must suffer. For though 
of late the amateurs have shown, on the whole, considerably 
more strength than the professionals, yet it is to the training of 
professionals that the greater number of our best amateur 
cricketers owe their skill. 

But it is not merely when the game cannot be finished in the 
time assigned to it that it loses interest, and that there is a 
pecuniary loss affecting the interests of the game. Sometimes a 
game to which three days have been allotted is concluded within 
two days, or even in one day. <A feeble effort may sometimes be 
made in such cases to occupy the remaining interval of time by a 
fresh match, or by a single-wicket game in which a few of the 
celebrities on either side take part. But few people take the least 
interest in such make-shift encounters, and the result commonly is 
that on the third day there is scarcely any attendance, while very 
often, even when the original match is not concluded before the 
second day, it has so far lost interest (fortune having too ob- 
viously declared herself on one side or the other) at the end of 
the first day, that the attendance is very slack on both the 
remaining days. 

There is a very simple way of removing these defects in our 
present arrangements, which, but for the strong spirit of con- 
servatism in our public games to which we have referred, might 
very well be adopted, or at least tested. No remedy directed 
merely to bring Bat and Ball to more nearly equal terms than at 
present—supposing, for the sake of argument, that those are right 
who think the bat has greatly the best of it—would be of much 
use. Probably, too, every cricketer would object to any change 
in the width either of wicket or of bat, or of both. Neither 
would it be advisable to increase the number of balls to be de- 
livered in each ‘‘ over,” the present arrangement being the one 
which most fairly equalises the labours of the bowlers and of the 
fielders. But we can perceive no valid objection to the arrange- 
ment we are about to suggest, whereby the certainty would be 
secured that each match would last—and be completed within— 
the time allotted to it, no game ending in a “draw,” except 
through actual equality in the runs made on either side. 

What we would suggest is, that instead of giving the two sides 
alternate innings, as at present, the sides should go in alternately, 
as wicket fell after wicket. Thus let one side be represented by 
the letters A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, I, J, and K ; the other by the 
letters L, M, N, O, P, Q, R, S, T, U, and V. According to the 
present arrangement, as every boy and man in the country knows 
(but virginibus as well as pueris cantamus), one of these Elevens 
takes the field ; two from the other going to the wickets. When 
one of these last falls, another from his own side takes his place, 
then another, until the tenth falls, when, there being but one left, 
the innings is over, and the side which had been fielding takes 
their turn. But is there any reason, other than long-settled 
custom, why the following arrangement should not be adopted ? 
Let one side, say, A, B, C... to K, take the field, and two from the 
other, say, L and M, go to the wickets. When one of these two falls, 
say, M, let the side L,M, N ...to V take the field, and two from the 
otherside, say, A and B, go to the wickets. After a while one of these, 
say, A, loses his wicket. Then let the side A, B, C again take 
the field, and one from the other side go to the wickets, and so on 
alternately. At last both sides would have completed an “ innings ” 
in the present sense of the word, that is, every man but one on 
either side would have fallen. Then the second innings will com- 
mence, and be continued as long as time permits, or if all are 
out before time is up, a third innings will be commenced, and 
continued until the time comes for drawing the stumps. The 
state of the game at the end of the last-completed even 
number of wickets on the two sides would determine which 
side had won. Suppose, for instance, the side L, M, N had had 
two full innings, and had lost five wickets more, while the side 
A, B, C had had two full innings, and had lost four wickets more, 
when time was called the victory would be determined by the 
number of runs made by each side when the fourth wicket of its 
third innings fell, the runs made subsequently on either side not 
counting, unless, the side A, B, C had brought their total above 
that of the other side before the fall of the fifth wicket of their 


third innings. It will make our meaning clearer, perhaps, to give 


‘an illustrative score :— 
SIDE—L, M, N, &c. 











































| First Innings. Second Innings. Third In 
L, 4) ee BL, WE  ccccccece — cove BE 
N, L, run out.. B Ta, B Breccccece cccccscccscces 7 
D, N, st B, b EX YS Seer, Nv 
b x bee 12 
E P'b G.... 51 $ | ae ll 
eileen neta 2 '» OE OUt ..rcccrccrceree 7 
oF 8, b E.... 1 
, run out T,cC,b 2 When O's’ wicket 
V,bG U, run out . 6 fell, 
P, not out a Yee 6 P, MOG OU crecccreecsecesees 37 
171 127 Te 
Byes, wides, &c 17 
Total 447 
SIDE—A, B, C, &e. 
First Innings. Second Innings. Third Innings 
* Sees 21 I, PS Wee 30 
O, © Viccoece 13 A, B, DB Vircccccocccccccccsceccee w 
i wae 37 «C, KK, 1b Qccocesstocssepcoreseess 20 
E,¢ B, bV 2 D, 
¥. > Q re 53 p * D, DOt OUb ....cscorsscese 35 
H, sah SS "13 B E, n0t OUt ..rcoccsessesee 12 
G, run out, wane & 
FT, DO ccoccce = When K's’ wicket 
Th, B Vcuses 13 4H, fell 
T, ROC ORE ccccorecesescocese 21 &K, D, NOt OUB ..sscrsvesseeseers 28 
214 % 
Byes, wides, &c 19 
Total 410 


Here the game has been won by the side L, M, N, &c., because 
the last-completed pair of wickets (making the total number of 
wickets equal on each side), viz., those of O and K, fell with the 
score 37 in favour of that side; and, when time was up, D and 
E had not knocked off these 37 runs and those made later by Q 
and P. It will be seen that in most cases there would remain a 
chance of retrieving the game until very near the time for drawing 
the stumps on the last day of the match. 

It appears to us that not only is the arrangement above indi- 
cated better calculated than the present to ensure a continuance 
of interest throughout the whole, or very nearly the whole time 
allowed for the match, but it is also more equitable. It generally 
happens now that one side having won the toss, and taken first 
innings, get all the best of the ground, which becomes more or 
less cut up between wickets during a long innings; while some- 
times there is a change of weather, by which the character of the 
wickets gets entirely altered, so that the side going in second play 
under very unfavourable conditions. By the arrangement we have 
suggested, the effects of such changes would be fairly distributed 
between the two sides. Many other advantages will suggest them- 
selves, we believe, when the arrangement is fairly considered. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
— 
SIR CHARLES DILKE ON THE ATROCITIES IN 
BULGARIA. 
(To THs EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Str,—You describe a recent speech of mine as ‘ heartless,” and 
you believe, no doubt, that most Englishmen would take that 
view. Would it not be more reasonable to suppose that those 
who heard and cheered that speech more rightly appreciated its 
intention. Let me, at all events, disclaim the interpretation which 
you have put upon my words. In doing this, I feel also forced 
to say something of a letter on the same subject which appeared 
in your last issue. It is signed “A Radical,” but I must be 
allowed to doubt the Radicalism of a writer who differs from every 
English Radical that I know in asserting “that it is absolutely 
untrue ” that the French soldiers at the storm of Paris in 187! 
‘‘ did more than shoot a very large number of the men and women 
who were taken with arms in their hands.” If I may adopt the 
discourteous but convenient phrase of your correspondent, letme, 
of my own personal knowledge, call this statement of his “ abso- 
lutely untrue.” But the whole drift of my argument on this 
subject has been misunderstood both by him and you. I had 
just said that ‘‘thousands of men and many women and children 
had been killed ;” that ‘‘some prisoners had been tortured and 
some children sold as slaves ;” that “‘the Turkish Government 
should be shown that the sympathies of England had been forfeited 
through their own acts;” that “I hated, detested, and abominated 
the outrages which had been committed by the Turks ;” that “the 
connection of the Government with Sir Henry Elliot had been 
most unfortunate.” Next came the following sentence :—“! 
think that we ought to draw from what has happened a lesson for 
ourselves. In India, in 1857, we did that which the Turks are 
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doing now,—I mean employed irregular [Sikh] levies against 
peaceable villagers, with whom they had hereditary religious 
differences, and whom they were eager to massacre upon the 
smallest provocation or excuse. Scenes of the most frightful 
description occurred in consequence, which are recorded in many 
books and Blue-books and in the debates of Parliament. ‘I 
expressed a hope that in future we should be above reproach our- 
selves, and make to strong Powers, in the case of atrocities, such 
as those committed at the storm of Paris in 1871, remonstrances 
of the same nature as those which we were addressing to a weak 
Power in the present case. Your correspondent, who writes in 
the name of outraged Christianity, lays down a singular Christian 
doctrine, when he asserts that the essential difference which makes 
that an atrocity in Bulgaria in 1876 which was not an atrocity 
in India in 1857, is that there has not ‘been any Bulgarian well 
of Cawnpore.” But it will be observed that I was not speaking 
of the punishment of military insurrection, and that I carefully 
confined my remarks to those frightful cases of the murder of 
peaceful populations, which are recorded in Hansard’s report of 
Mr. Buxton’s speech in 1858, in Mr. George Trevelyan’s ‘“‘ Cawn- 
pore,” and in other authorities without number. 

I will say no more of the earlier portion of your correspondent’s 
letter, but at its close he puts the following statement into my 
mouth :—‘‘ That be the Turkish rule detestable or not, we must 
keep it up, for fear of Russia, and tosave Austria from destruction.” 
I venture again to apply your correspondent’s favourite phrase, 
“absolutely untrue.” I do not hold such an opinion, and I never 
made any statement of the kind.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cuares W. DILke. 


(Sir Charles should quarrel with the Times’ report of his 
speech. If it does not mean that he would keep up Turkey for 
fear Russia should gain, the meaning assigned to it by every 
reader is erroneous.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
(To THe Epiror OF THE “ SPBCTATOR.”) 


Sm,—The Eastern Question, and what England has to do with 
it, would be easier to understand, if we would take Dr. Johnson’s 
advice, and ‘‘clear our minds of cant,”—diplomatic cant, above 
all. We cantingly pretend that Turkey, with its headless and 
imbecile Government, its bankrupt Exchequer, and its armies 
of Asiatic brigands, is one of the European Powers. We 
cantingly pretend that we are dealing with it as we do with the 
other Powers, while in fact it submits in the most abject manner 
to be controlled and guided by the systematic intrigues of our 
own and the other diplomatists, only with occasional outbursts of 
its own will, when it for a moment believes those canting assur- 
ances that it is a European Power,—as when, for instance, it 
believes that the English really mean—as it has so shamefully 
been made to believe—that we rather approve than otherwise the 
employment of any means of keeping the Russians out of Con- 
stantinople. 

Clearing our minds of this cant, we shall clear it also of all the 
stuff about waiting for mediation until either Servia or Turkey 
asks us to interfere, and about then restoring the status quo ante. 
And then the diplomatists, not having to find out what is to be 
done, but only to do what the people of England will have done, 
will have no difficulty in arranging the details of a work which 
they now declare to be impossible. ‘“ Impossible, Sir, why, I have 
the order in my pocket!” was the answer of the old Indian 
General to his subordinate ; and the order was obeyed. And so 
it will be obeyed by Lord Derby and Sir Henry Elliot, if the 
English public once gets to understand the case and give the 
order,—the order, namely, that the Turkish rule, with all its 
atrocities, shall cease at once and for ever, at least to the north 
of the Balkan. 

When I think of Mr. Baring’s mission, with a Turkish escort 
and a Turcophil interpreter, 1 am reminded of what occurred 
when our soldiers were dying for want of medical care and 
nursing in the Scutari Hospital. Our Government wrote to our 
Ambassador to look into the matter, and he accordingly walked 
through the hospital, in full uniform, attended by his aides-de- 
camp. The remedy was not found effectual; and Miss Night- 
ingale came out, told the sentry who was guarding the medicines 
and arrow-root from use to beat in the door with the butt-end of 
his musket, which he did, and perhaps even the red-tapists— 
certainly other people—saw that that was the remedy.—I am, 
Sir, &c., E. S. 





THE NEW LIBERAL PARTY. 
(To THe Epirorn OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Will you permit a country layman to make a few remarks 
upon the interesting letter of ‘A London Clergyman” in your 
paper of August 19 on the New Liberal Party ? 

It is doubtless true that if ‘‘ Disestablishment ” is to be definitely 
adopted as a part of the Opposition programme, a greater re- 
arrangement of parties must follow. Every existing party, 
whether in State or in Church, will on that question be “ divided 
against itself.” I cannot, however, venture to discuss so wide a 
question as this involves in your columns. I would only ask to 
be permitted to point out some few particulars in ‘‘ A London 
Clergyman’s” letter in which it appears to me that the peculiarities 
of his own position and views have led him to misinterpret the 
signs of the times and the feelings of his fellow-countrymen. In 
the course of his criticisms of the Dissenters and of the 
religious members of the Liberal Party in general for join- 
ing in the cry for Disestablishment, ‘‘A London Clergyman” 
speaks of certain circumstances as likely to compel all those also to 
join in it who “ retain a vestige of belief in the Christian revela- 
tion, and in the independence and authority of the body divinely 
organised for its protection and diffusion.” Surely, Sir, one who, 
like your correspondent, freely criticises Dissenters, ought not 
thus coolly to enunciate these two propositions as if the accept- 
ance of the one involved that of the other as a matter of course? 
He might know that not only all Protestant Dissenters, but also 
two out of the three parties within the Church of England, while 
they would profess more than a “ vestige” of belief in the 
Christian revelation, would utterly repudiate any belief whatever 
in “‘a body divinely organised for its protection,” &c. Some 
even would go so far as to characterise belief in such a body 
as distinctively anti-Christian. Your correspondent is not im- 
probably right when he says that the sacerdotal character of the 
English Church would not be diminished by its separation from 
the State. I do not feel so certain of this as he appears to do, 
but I admit that it is likely. But then it should be remembered 
that Sacerdotalism is a character not of the whole Church, but 
only of a part of it, and that it is utterly repulsive to the bulk of 
the nation. It may be preserved, or even increased, after Dis- 
establishment, but it can only be so in so far as Disestablishment 
reduces the Church from the position of a great national insti- 
tution to that of merely one among a number of contending 
sects, though possibly the one most in vogue with what is 
known as “‘ good society.” ‘A London Clergyman’s ” bitterness 
against the Bishops, combined with his careful saving of the 
principle of Church authority, can scarcely fail to remind his 
readers that there exists a school which is great upon the subject 
of canonical obedience, so long as it is interpreted to mean the 
submission assumed to be due from the layman to the priest, but 
which is less careful to insist upon that which the priest used to 
be supposed to owe to his bishop. 

Finally, your correspondent, bitter as he is against the Dis- 
senters, against the Legislature, and against the Bishops, is, if 
possible, even more bitter against the Squires, and strangely 
enough justifies this bitterness by his experience in the ‘ East of 
London,”—a place where squires have ceased to exist for two 
generations, at the very least. ‘‘Squirearchy” may be a very bad 
thing, but I am disposed to think that “‘grocer-archy” and 
“‘ brewer-archy ” are probably worse, and that it is from the latter 
rather than the former that your correspondent draws his ex- 
perience.—I am, Sir, &c., A Country LAYMAN. 





CONFIDENTIAL REPORTS. 

(To THe EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—In one of the paragraphs of your last week's issue you 
express the following opinion,—‘‘ The whole body of the Army 
distrust confidential reports.” For the last ten years it has been 
my duty to fill in answers to the questions contained in these 
Reports, and it has always been my opinion that even in their pre- 
sent amended shape these reports are very defective and useless 
documents. By adopting the following confidential suggestions, I 
think the information derived from reports would be rendered 
much more trustworthy and satisfactory :— 

I. In reporting on the special qualifications of officers, the 
opinion given should always express the result of a comparison 
between the officer reported on and the other officers of the regi- 
ment; ¢.g., the reporting officer should be required to answer 
questions framed in this way :—Do you consider Lieutenant —— 
to be superior, equal, or inferior to the average of the other 
officers of the regiment in the following respects :—(a) Quickness 
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(>) energy of character, vigour of will, and tenacity of purpose ; 
(c) bodily activity, physical power, and skill in athletic sports 
and exercises, &c. 

II. In addition to these and similar questions having reference 
to the special qualification of individual officers, the following 
general questions should be included in every confidential report : 
—(a) State the name of the captain whom you consider to possess 
in the highest degree that combination of qualities necessary to 
constitute an efficient commanding officer. (>) State the name 
of the subaltern whom you consider to possess in the highest 
degree the qualities necessary for the efficient performance of 
the duties of adjutant. N.B.—When the qualifications of two or 
more of the captains or of the subalterns are so nearly alike, or 
so equally balanced that the officer required to answer questions 
a and 6 cannot discriminate between them, he will bracket their 
names together. 

III. Not only the lieutenant-colonel commanding the battalion, 
but also each of the majors should be required to give separately 
independent and confidential answers to all the questions of the 
report which refer to the special qualifications and comparative 
merit of the captains and subalterns. 

IV. Each of the captains, as well as the field-officers, should 
be required to give an independent answer to question b,—that 
is, to state confidentially his opinion as to which of the subalterns 
he considered best qualified for the appointment of adjutant. 
The result of repeated experiments enables me to express a con- 
fident opinion that the judgment of the commanding officer 
respecting the special qualifications and comparative merits of 
the captains and subalterns would, generally speaking, be found 
to be in accordance with that of the other field-officers. In 
any case where there was a wide divergence between the opinion 
expressed by one of the field-officers and that of-the other two, 
that would be a sufficient reason for suspecting prejudice or par- 
tiality, and for the inspecting General adopting special measures 
to investigate the cause of the divergence, and to enable him to 
decide which of the conflicting opinions was to be adopted as 
correct. In all cases where the answers of the three field-officers 
showed a consent of opinion, that opinion might be accepted as 
perfectly trustworthy. 

The chief practical advantage to be derived from multiplying 
the number of independent reports, and making the alterations 
I have suggested in the form of the questions to be answered, 
would be this,—it would enable the Commander-in-Chief to ascer- 
tain, without any appreciable risk of error, which of the subalterns 
would make the best adjutant; and it would also cause the 
officers of the Army to feel the most confident assurance of the 
perfect fairness of the method of selecting subalterns to succeed 
to that appointment. As soon as the Army is convinced that for 
the future the adjutant of a regiment will invariably be superior 
to every other subaltern in intelligence, in energy of character, 
in professional acquirements, and in general efficiency, we shall 
be in a position to establish a better system of promotion than 
that which at present exists in our own or in any other army,— 
a system of promotion by selection, in which the best possible 
method of selection might easily be combined with the best pos- 
sible special training for the efficient performance both of the 
duties of the Staff and of regimental command.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. C. BR. 


THE NIZAM’S CLAIMS. 
{To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—There are statements in Sir George Yule’s letter, published 
in your last week’s issue, which deserve consideration in respect 
to Salar Jung's recent visit in connection with the Nizam’s claims. 
It is quite correct, as stated, that there are two forces stationed 
within the Nizam’s dominions, officered and commanded by British 
officers, one force known as the ‘Subsidiary Force,” and the 
other the ‘* Contingent,” and both, nominally at least, paid for by 
the Nizam. Both are, however, maintained under treaty engage- 
ments, and under arrangements between the Resident and the 
Nizam, but the composition and organisation of these two forces 
differ very greatly from the description of forces required under 
the treaties between the Nizam and the British Government. 

The Subsidiary Force is furnished by the regular troops of the 
Indian Army, and under the Treaty of 1800 ought to be composed 
of eight battalions of Sepoys of 8,000 firelocks, and two 
regiments of cavalry of 1,000 horse, “with their requisite 
complement of guns, European artillerymen, Lascars, and 
pioneers, fully equipped with warlike stores and ammunition, to 
be stationed in perpetuity in the Nizam’s dominions.” The 














of apprehension, soundness of judgment, and general intelligence ; ; Treaty of 1853 allowed the composition to be altered, by substi. 


tuting one European regiment of infantry for two Native regi- 
ments. But practically this change had long previously been 
made, and with the Nizam’s hearty good-will, for the safety of 
his rule has been secured by the presence of European infantry, 
The expenses of this force were mainly provided for by the 
Nizam transferring to the Madras Presidency the revenues of 
the territories now known as the Madras collectorates of Bellary 
and Cuddapah, and hence designated the Nizam’s Ceded Districts, 
These territories were in reality never in possession of the Nizam, 
and were only nominally transferred to him by the British Govern- 


| ment, after the fall of Tippoo, when Mysore was conquered, 


The Nizam was thus enabled by conquests, effected mainly by the 
British Army, supported, no doubt, by his unreliable force, to 
obtain, under the treaties of 1792 and of 1800, the means of paying 
for the British Subsidiary Force, which was, even then, so essential 
to the safety of his power that the Treaty requires our British 
troops to be made available for putting down, not only “ insur- 
rectionary movements” on the part of his ‘‘ chiefs,” ‘‘ subjects,” 
or ‘‘ dependants,” but also those who “ withhold payment of his 
just claims, or excite rebellion or disturbance.” And large as may be 
the sum named by Sir George Yule as the revenues of the districts 
now drawn by the Madras Government, I venture to express 
great doubts as to its sufficiency to pay the cost of the present 
Subsidiary Force; consisting, as it now does, mainly of European 
cavalry, European infantry, European artillery, and not almost 
entirely of native troops, as fixed in the beginning of this century, 

The Contingent is stated by Sir George Yule to be another 
force which had “ previously come into existence about 1817,” but 
it ought, I think, to be traced back to treaty engagements of the last 
century, as well as to the treaties of alliance and mutual aid and 
defence of this century; under which treaties the Nizam was 
bound to supply considerable forces in support of the British 
Government in their wars. In 1817 the Nizam was specially 
called upon, I believe for the first and last time, to furnish troops 
in aid of the great efforts made by the Marquess of Hastings to put 
down the plundering Pindarees and the aggressive States of 
Central India, which had kept India excited and disturbed ever 
since the Mogul dynasty ceased to govern; but the disorderly 
troops of the Nizam being then quite unfit to co-operate with a 
British army in the field, a very small force was accepted, on 
condition of its being paid and superintended by British officers. 

Out of this arrangement sprang the force known as the ‘‘ Nizam’s 
Contingent,” and when I took charge, in 1860, of the military 
expenditure of India, it consisted of 4 native cavalry regiments, 
6 infantry regiments, and 4 native batteries of artillery, with 
British officers, appointed under the same conditions as those 
of the irregular troops of India. Indeed, the Punjab irregular 
force was formed mainly on the model of the Nizam’s Contingent. 
1 fully admit that this force was for many years a most expensive 
one, and so continued up to 1853. Its cost was then greatly 
diminished by being brought under British control, other than 
that of the Resident. In 1860, when I first examined the charges 
of this force, I found several openings for reductions, but my 
economical efforts met with successful opposition, not from Lord 
Canning, but from the Resident at Hyderabad. I nevertheless 
effected some good, for with the sanction of the Government of 
India, I brought this Contingent into the estimates of the military 
forces of all India, in order to keep its charge within the sums 
authorised ; and for six years the whole of its expenses were made 
a portion of the military charges of India, and effectually con- 
trolled ; but eight or ten years ago, this Contingent was struck 
out of the military budgets of India ; so that it is now in the same 
position, under the direct rule of the Resident at Hyderabad, as 
in former years, when its extravagant cost deserved Sir George 
Yule’s censure. I believe this change has already led to the cost 
of this Contingent being considerably increased, so that since it 
again fell under the sole control of the Resident and the Nizam, 
we see, as formerly, the same kind of waste rising up. It must 
be observed that the former extravagance in the cost of this 
Contingent was the result of arrangements between the Resident 
and the Nizam, or at least his Minister, and that it wasa cover for 
grievous wrong being done to the people under that Government. 
This opening for jobbery tended to prevent or to deter successive 
Residents from exposing the misrule and oppressions which every- 
where existed in the Nizam’s dominions, and from denouncing 
them as a disgrace to the British Government, under whose 
military protection the unfit ruler of the Deccan and his then 
incompetent Ministers were maintained in authority. 

This misgovernment of one of the finest tracts in India caused. 
the pay of the Contingent to fall heavily in arrears, and in 1853 
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Lord Dalhousie obtained from the Nizam an assignment of the 
districts of the Berars and Raichore Doab. This cession, how- 
ever, was no novelty, for the Arabs unnecessarily employed by 
the Nizam, I believe as an opposition army to the British forces, 
had also obtained the same kind of assignments for their pay as 
the Governor-General obtained for the pay of the Contingent. 
In 1860 Lord Canning restored the Raichore Doab, one of the 
assigned districts. After seven years’ rule under a lieutenant of 
artillery, it had been converted from a state of desolation to one 
of high cultivation. 

The assigned districts known as “the Berars” still remain under 
British officers; and from the concurrent reports of all parties, 
officialand non-official, this fine tract of country has also been raised 
under British officers to the highest state of cultivation, and now 
yields a revenue far in excess of the cost of the Contingent, as 1 left 
that military charge ; and even though that charge may since have 
been swelled, yet I believe the revenues of the Berars are still 
in excess of the expenses of the Contingent, as well as of the 
civil administration. The treaty with Lord Canning in 1860 stated 
the net Berar revenue at 32 lacs, and agreed to appropriate the 
same to the pay of the Contingent, to the payment of the Appah 
Dessiah tribute, and for other liabilities, but also agreed 
to pay to the Nizam any surplus that may hereafter accrue, 
after defraying all these and other charges, such charges, however, 
being entirely at the discretion of the British Government. This 
stipulation is, no doubt, most perplexing. We have created 
wealth out of provinces desolated and misgoverned under the 
Nizam. We have also created interests of great magnitude, and 
given rights to millions of people who might be sacrificed, and 
would certainly be, if any change in the present administration of 
the Deccan took place ; for I know of no one of the family of the 
Nizam who could replace Salar Jung, and no Minister could be 
appointed who did not belong to the race which, until Salar Jung 
was appointed, had systematically misgoverned the Deccan. 

There is one most important consideration to be borne in 
mind, and that was the dangerous state of the Nizam’s dominions. 
In 1839, during the war in Afghanistan, a free band crossed into 
the Madras territories, and fought an action with the Madras troops. 
Again, when the Mutiny broke out, the British Government had 
then a right to move the Subsidiary Force, all but two battalions of 
Native Infantry ; but not only could not a soldier be spared from 
Secunderabad, but we were constrained to increase the strength of 
this force materially, and with European troops who were urgently 
needed in other parts of India. The Contingent was also liable 
to be moved, but it was required to keep down disturbances 
within the territories of the Nizam. If the Nizam had rightly 
governed his country, the Subsidiary Force and Contingent would 
both have been available, and united with the Nagpore force, 
and with General Whitlock’s Madras division, would have made 
up an army of more than 20,000 men, composed of all arms of 
European and Native troops, and equipped with carriage of the 
most complete character ; such a force moved into Central India 
would have effectually put down all resistance and all disorders. 

Thus, the disturbed state of the Nizam’s dominions and our 
faithful observance of treaty obligations greatly hindered our 
efforts to suppress the Mutiny; and though we were eventually 
successful, and thereby saved the subjects of the Nizam, as 
well as those of Scindia and Holkar and other States, from 
becoming the prey of a disorganised military rabble, it was 
only after an expenditure of many lives and a vast amount of 
treasure. ‘That latter expenditure still continues ; it has already 
added, and is, I fear, adding, to the debt of India, which at present 
amounts to £60,000,000 more than it was before the Mutiny,—in 
fact, it is since then more than doubled. No one who knows 
India can doubt that the success of the mutineers would have been 

fatal to the rule of Scindia, of Holkar, and of the Nizam; and 
though these chiefs may amuse themselves with the delusive idea 
that they could rule without the protection of the British Gov- 
ernment, others, far more experienced, know that they would be 
swept away by the first able native, who could so easily show his 
superiority over these rulers. Their safety has thus been secured 
by the sacrifice of lives and treasure mainly supplied by England. 
The interest of this debt has now to be paid by British India; 
that is, by the cultivators and other industrious classes under 
direct British rule. These are now unnecessarily taxed to supply 
the largely increased funds which ought to be raised from all 
India, and therefore, even if Sir George Yule be right in con- 
sidering the surplus revenues of Berar to be due to the Nizam, 
I can readily make allowances for our statesmen who view 
the benefits bestowed on the Nizam, as well as on other 
Indian rulers, by the costly operations carried on to maintain 


their power, as well as that of the British Government, as fairly 
entitling the people under our direct sway to be relieved from 
financial burdens which are now borne by them alone, whilat 
other classes, under these other Indian rulers, shared in the 
benefits purchased by this expenditure.—I am, Sir, &c., 

6 Cleveland Gardens, August 14. G. BALFour. 





THE SEVENTH GREAT ORIENTAL MONARCHY, 
(To THs Epirvor OF THE “SPRCTATOR.”') 

Srr,—Allow me to call your attention to a mistake in modern 
history which occurs in the Spectator of Aug. 19. On the occasion 
of a review of Mr. Rawlinson’s ‘‘ Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy,” 
it is said that “in one city which he [Julian] captured, Maoga- 
malcha, a miserable remnant of the inhabitants were actually hunted 
out of caves and cellars by means of smoke and fire. It will be 
remembered that the French General, Marshal Bugeaud, dealt in 
the same fashion with the Arabs of Algeria, and his savagery was 
felt to be a disgrace to a civilised nation. Thus, as Professor 
Rawlinson remarks, the fourth century anticipated some of the 
horrors of the nineteenth.” 

This is wronging the memory of Marshal Bugeaud. The 
savage burning-out of the fugitives in the caves of Dahara which 
took place in 1846 was directed by Lieutenant-Colonel, after- 
wards Marshal Pélissier, who rose, in the Crimea, to be Duke of 
Malakoff, and whom London saw as French Ambassador in 1858. 

I may, perhaps, also observe that Gibbon, relating at some 
length the siege, and taking, and destruction of Maogamalcha 
(chap. xxiv.), says nothing of the charge here brought against 
Julian. Mr. Rawlinson may have found it in Persian sources. 
To his Persian enemies Julian was like enough to appear, in Gib- 
bon’s words, ‘‘an object of terror and hatred,” but “to his 
friends and soldiers, the philosopher-hero appeared in a more 
amiable light, and his virtues were never more conspicuously 
displayed than in the last and most active period of his life.” 
The whole picture which Gibbon, at the hand of Ammianus 
Marcellinus and the other contemporary sources available to him, 
gives, at considerable length, of Julian's words and deeds, is very 
far indeed from lending itself to your Reviewer's compendious 
summing-up :—‘‘ He gained some successes, but though a pro- 
fessed philosopher, he followed them up with the merciless cruelty 
of a savage.”—I am, Sir, &c., E. O. 


MR. BUCKLAND ON THE VIPER. 

(To vue EpiIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Although the Spectator does not appear to be an organ for 
the discussion of special subjects, but rather for noticing at more 
or less length whatever interests a large and varied body of 
readers, I still think it should depart a little from this rule of a 
general literary journal, in bringing a subject into more prominent 
notice than ordinary, when the publications devoted to it decline 
or delay doing it. I allude to the question, so long discussed by 
naturalists, whether or not vipers swallow their young. Ido not, 
however, ask you to do more than call attention in this way to 
what appeared in Land and Water on the 22nd of July, in which 
a writer (Mr. Buckland, it is presumed), in noticing ‘‘ Contribu- 
tions to Natural History and Papers on other Subjects,” by my- 
self, says:—‘‘The fact that the natural-history papers in this 
volume made their appearance in the first instance in these 
columns, is an effectual bar to our offering any opinion on their 
merits.” This seems to me to be a very odd conclusion to arrive 
at, considering that it is Mr. Buckland himself who maintains that 
vipers are not ‘‘swallowers.” All the papers sent to him were in- 
tended for him to comment on, and admit or reject the evidence 
contained in them. If the authority of the writer is requested 
for that purpose, I readily give it to him, and I call on him to 
say whether or not the evidence furnished in the work, and an 
appendix published lately, does not conclusively prove that vipers 
do swallow their young? 1 do this more particularly for the reason 
that Mr. Buckland, in his edition of White’s ‘‘ Natural History of 
Selborne,” has taken no notice of evidence, no matter where it 
comes from, on the affirmative side of the question.—I am, Sir, &c., 

JAMES SIMSON. 








RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 
(To THe EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”)] 
Srr,—When the public has hardly escaped from the dreary dis- 
cussion of School Boards, upon which even your pages have cast 
neither the brilliant light of wit nor the pleasant warmth of 
humour, it seems little short of deliberate ill-will to mankind to 
intrude the subject of education; yet there is one aspect of this 
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trite. subject which appears to me, if not novel, at least worthy 
of consideration in the quiet of the holidays,—I mean the rela- 
tion of education to religion and sociology. It seems to me 
axiomatic that no criticism of religious belief or political or 
social reform is logically tenable till it indicates its bearing on 
the training of the next generation. This thought strikes me 
forcibly on rising from the work of a writer who preter-calmly, 
aub-silently, super-persuasively, but subtly and potently, is exer- 
cising influence on the most advanced and most earnest thought 
of the present generation,—John Morley. With the exception of 
a passing remark in ‘‘ Compromise,” this able writer, who by a 
refined destructive criticism is solving the faith of thousands, is, 
so far as I know, not contributing an iota to the reconstruction 
of a systematic body of thought which can help the educator in 
floating the tiniest skiff on the troubled waters of life. 

Mr. Morley is but one of a band who, in angelic form, trouble 
Bethesda. Their earnest and conscientious lives are spent in 
making the conscientious teacher's difficult task more difficult— 
in undermining the security of belief, in sapping the foundation 
of first principles—et voila tout. But is this, though done in the 
name of honesty and justice, honest or just? Here comes the 
value of a reasoned and reasonable theory of education. The 
next generation must be educated. If certain propositions 
are untrue, we have no right under any specious pretext to 
inculcate them on our children or to wink at their inculcation, 
and we have no right (for a time) to leave those children to judge 
for themselves whether the propositions are or are not true. 
Hence a practical rule,—a man has no right to attack accepted 
views of truth by subtle and irresponsible criticism till he is pre- 
pared to offer counter-principles which are coherent, pronounce- 
able, and verifiable—if not verified—or else reason must be 
abnegated, at least for a generation, or that responsibility must 
be thrown on the weakness of the child which adult judgment 
declines to accept. Is there any escape from this disjunction ?— 
{ an, Sir, &c., C. H. Lake. 


Withernden, Caterham Valley. 





REMISSION OF SCHOOL FEES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
Srr,—It seems to be taken for granted that by the repeal of the 
25th Clause of the Education Act of 1870, in addition to the 
enactment of the 14th Clause of the new Act, the remitting of 
school fees is entirely transferred in rural districts from the 
School Board to the Guardians. But I shall be glad if you or 
any of your readers can explain why, if it was necessary, for this 
object, to repeal the 25th Clause of the Act of 1870, it was not 
also considered necessary, for the same object, to repeal the 17th 
Clause of that Act, which provides that ‘‘ the School Board may 
from time to time, for a renewable period not exceeding six 
months, remit the whole or any part of the fee in the case of any 
child, when they are of opinion that the parent of such child is 
unable from poverty to pay the same.” ‘The 25th Clause of the 
Act of 1870 was merely a repetition of the 17th Clause, with the 
addition that ‘‘ no such payment shall be made or refused on the 
condition of the child attending any public elementary school 
other than such as may be selected by the parent.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
A ScHoot-Boarp CHAIRMAN. 








POETRY. 


—_—-—~<>—_-— 
‘NATIVE LAND.” 


OvR arms obey no despot’s nod, 
Nor gleam with carnage-glory ; 
We tread the steps our sires have trod, 
We guard Britannia’s sacred sod, 
We keep her grand old story. 
Dear native land, our heart and hand 
Are thine on field or foam ; 
And shamed be he, by land or sea, 
Who will not strike for home ! 


From all the honoured fields of fame 
Whence they hurled back the stranger, 
The brave who died for Britain’s name, 
With twice ten thousand eyes of flame, 
Will watch us front the danger. 
Dear native land, &e. 


Then steady, steady in the strife, 
And shoulder, boys, to shoulder! 





The bonny land that gave us life, 
And shelters friend, and child, and wife !— 
Our manhood must uphold her. 
Dear native land, &c. 


By many a link to Britain bound, 
Full high our hearts are beating ; 
And staunch those hearts shall still be found, 
When, whilst death’s hailstorm whistles round, 
We charge, the foeman meeting. 
Dear native land, &c. 


Our work shall speed when once begun, 
Spite havoc, rage, or treason. 
Come death, we'll die on duty done, 
Come life, we'll see the battle won, 
Or know the solid reason. 
Dear native land, our heart and hand 
Are thine on field or foam; 
And shamed be he, by land or sea, 
Who will not strike for Home. 
TARATANTARA. 





IS SELFISHNESS POLICY? 


Our duty at this critical moment is to maintain the Empire of 
England.— Speech of Mr. DisraEwi, August 11, 1876.] 
ENGLAND speaks and Europe listens,—what doth England ‘say ? 
From the very shrine of Freedom comes a voice to-day,— 
Comes a voice from Christian England, bids them spare or slay. 
Is it death, or is it life? What doth England say? 


‘‘ Shall a brother help a brother, if the waves run high? 
Shall a nation save a nation, if it lose thereby ? 

Keep the peace, endure oppression, trade and gather pelf, 
England’s mission (hear it, Heaven !) is to save herself.” 


Hath he said, and shall the world say, ‘‘ This is England’s choice ?” 
Nay, but this is the supplanter, this is Jacob’s voice. 

Shall he rob us of our birthright, right to free the slave, 

Right to comfort the afflicted, right to hear and save? 


Shall the Danube hurry seawards, red with Christian blood, 
Outraged maids and ripped-up mothers rolling down the flood? 
Shall the savage lust of Islam hold its revel there, 

And the putrid breath of corpses lade the sluggish air? 


Oh, for Milton’s rolling thunder, Cromwell's fiery zeal for God ! 

Then should England rise to vengeance, tread the path that once 
she trod. 

Once again for sacred Freedom should her hosts go forth to fight, 

And the battle-cry of England should be, ‘‘ God defend the right !” 








BOOKS. 


—_ 
MR. BROWNING’S LAST POEM.* 
TuERE is, we fear, no more fatal sign of intellectual deterioration 
than the substitution of scorn for reason, and it is a mortifica- 
tion to those who have for years taken delight in Mr. Browning’s 
genius to be compelled to kiss the dust on his behalf now. But 
it is time to speak out. Were the failure any real loss of mental 
power, we might well keep sorrowful silence, but there are lines— 
some half-dozen—even in the volume before us which prove that 
the fire of true genius, though smouldering fitfully, is not extinct, 
as there are passages in Fifine and Red-Cotton Nightcap 
Country which equal if not surpass anything in earlier volumes. 
It is over the poet’s spirit, over his attitude towards his fellow- 
men, a change has passed. We would make himself the judge. 
Though unfortunately among the number upon whom the poet's 
housemaid is to pour slops, the present writer has studied dili- 
gently nearly every day for ten years the writings of him who— 
must we say ?—has been a great poet. ‘‘As he bent once again to 
his playing, pursued it unchecked as he sang” :— 
“ Oh, our manhood’s prime vigour! No spirit feels waste, 

Not a muscle is stopped in its playing, nor sinew unbraced. 

Oh, the wild joys of living! the leaping from rock up to rock. 

Thou dost well in rejecting mere comforts that spring 
From the mere mortal life, held in common by man and by brute: 
In our flesh grows the branch of this life, in our soul it bears fruit. 
ae marked the slow rise of the tree,—how its stem trembled 

rs 


* Pacchiarotto; and other Poems. By Robert Browning. London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 1876, 
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Till it passed the kid’s lip, the stag’s antler ; then safely outburst 

The fan-branches all round ; and thou mindedst when these, too, in 
turn 

Broke a-bloom, and the palm-tree seemed perfect; yet more was to 


learn 
F’en the good that comes in with the palm-fruit. Our dates shall we 
slight 
When their juice brings a cure for all sorrow? or care for the plight 
Of the palm’s self whose slow growth produced them? Notso! stem 
and branch 
Shall decay, nor be known in their place, while the palm-wine shall 
staunch 
Every wound of man’s spirit in winter. I pour thee such wine. 
Leave the flesh to the fate it was fit for! the spirit be thine! 
By the spirit, when age shall o’ercome thee, thou still shalt enjoy, 
More indeed than at first when unconscious, the life of a boy. 
Crush that life, and behold its wine running. Each deed thou hast done 
Dies, revives, goes to work in the world.” 
Contrast this with :— 
“So, Father, behold me in sanity ! 
I’m back to the paint-brash and mahlstick : 
And as for Man—let each and all stick 
To what was prescribed them at starting ! 
Once planted as fools—no departing 
From fools one inch, seculorum 
In secula! Pass me the jorum, 
And push me the platter—my stomach 
Retains, through its fasting, still some ache,— 
And then, with your kind Benedicite, 
Good-bye.” 
Or this :— 
“ Shall I sonnet sing you about myself? 
Do I live in a house you would like to see? 
Is it scant of gear, has it store of pelf? 
‘Unlock my heart with a sonnet-key ?’ 
Invite the world, as my betters have done? 
‘ Take notice: this building remains on view, 
Its suites of reception every one, 
Its private apartment and bedroom too ; 
For a ticket, apply to the Publisher.’ 
No: thanking the public, I must decline. 
A peep through my window, if folks prefer ; 
But, please you, no foot over threshold of mine.” 
‘‘ Unlock my heart,” says the poet, in language near akin to very 
unpleasant prose, crush the fruit indeed, and pour out wine for 
such as you :— 
“¢ Enter in the heart.’ No, indeed. ‘Its shelly 
Cuirass guard mine, fore and aft! 
Such song ‘ enters in the belly, 
And is cast out in the draught.’” 
Fit language that, perchance, if put into the mouth of Paracelsus, 
only Mr. Browning has elsewhere long ago shown us, in words 
which will live when all these later pages are forgotten, what 
Paracelsus, with eyes made clear at last, thought of the spirit 
which had marred his purpose :— 
“* Love's undoing, 
Taught me the worth of love in man’s estate, 
And what proportion love should hold with power 
In his right constitution: love preceding 
Power, and with much power, always much more love. 
° . ste #m ° ate se >’ 
In my own heart love had not been made wise 
To trace love’s faint beginnings in mankind. 
To know even hate is but a mask of Love’s, 
To see a good in evil, and a hope 
In ill-success; to sympathise, be proud 
Of their half-reasons, faint-aspirings, dim 
Struggles for truth, their honest fallacies, 
Their prejudice and fears and cares and doubts, 
Which all touch upon nobleness ; despite 
Their error, all tend upwardly, though weak, 
Like plants in mines, which never see the sun, 
But dream of him, and guess where he may be, 
And do their best to climb and get to him, 
All this I knew not,—and I failed.” 
The poet, of all men, should see Peter’s vision; but we are not 
going to criticise. Mr. Browning need not fear, he has wasted 
the larger portion of this, his last volume, in an angry onslaught 
on the common and unclean herd who for 
“ Forty-and-over 
Long years have trampled his clover.” 
He has told us in so many words that he is keeping back his best, 
and that what he now gives us to quaff, 
“With a smack of lip and cluck of tongue, 
Is leakage and leavings.” 
Be it so; in bitterest regret we endorse his own verdict. But we 
appeal still. The angry poet hears some one say, we suppose in 
despair of obtaining the pure juice of the pressed grape, that there 
are such things as cowslips, and the suggestion rouses the mock- 
ing spirit within him, till a thought with which critics shall not 
intermeddle comes in to save the flower at the expense of the 





reader :— 


“ And friends, beyond dispute 
I, too, have cowslips dewy and dear, 
Panctual as springtide forth peep they ; 
I leave them to make my meadow gay. 
But I ought to pluck and impound them, eh? 
Not let them alone, but deftly shear, 
And shred and reduce to——what may suit 
Children, beyond dispute.” 
No, says Mr. Browning, I know all about cowslips, but he asks 
with a scorn which has just a touch of real pathos here, and more 
than a touch of the old ring, ‘did I present to the reader my 
whole crop,”— 
: “ And will you prefer it to ginger-pop, 
When I’ve made you wine of the memories 
Which leave as bare as a churchyard tomb 
My meadow late all bloom ?” 
It is but for a moment; he half relents, then,— 
“ Grateful or ingrate—none, 
No cowslip of my fairy crew 
Shall help to concoct what makes you wink, 
And goes to your head till you think you think, 
I like them alive. The printer’s ink 
Would sensibly tell on the perfume, too. 
I may use up my nettles, ere I've done, 
But. of cowslips, friends get none.” 
Has the world then grown so much more stupid since Mr. 
Browning wrote?— 
‘* And after April, when May follows, 
And the whitethroat builds, and all the swallows! 
Hark! where my blossomed pear-tree in the hedge 
Leans to the field and scatters on the clover 
Blossoms and dewdrops—at the bent spray’s edge, 
That’s the wise thrush; he sings each song twice over, 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 
The first fine careless rapture ! 
And though the fields look rough with hoary dew, 
All will be gay when noontide wakes anew 
The buttercups, the little children’s dower, 
Far brighter than this gaudy melon-flower.” 
Mr. Browning did not disdain to gather cowslips for us in those 
days, nor to give us thoughts in words of such “ crystalline 
clearness ” as he now pronounces not strong enough to “ enswathe 
aught 
“ But ignorance, impudence, envy, 
And malice.” 
We, the public, who, he thinks, revile him, may well find language 
equal to our small needs, but if we were called upon to put in 
one small line,— 
“Some thought big and bouncing,” 
we should find it a different matter. Probably we might find 
it wise and not without precedent to break the bread before 
feeding the multitude in such case. But Mr. Browning cannot 
have his thought broken, no, not even stripped of its hard encase- 
ment; we must bolt it whole, or not at all. In fact, of late he 
has made the casing very hard indeed, purposely, it would seem. 
We may take the husk and shell of his thought, if we please, but 
more? Why, more were to get a glimpse of the poet’s own 
heart, a taste of the 
“ Stuff you should stow away, ensconce 
In the deep and dark, to be found fast fixed 
At the century’s close.” 
What right have we, ‘‘man or homunculus,” to try and pene- 
trate that inner sanctuary where the poet keeps his good things 
to himself? Are we to be content, then, to be sent empty away ? 
In sober sadness, Mr. Browning knows as well as we do he is not 
giving us good work, knows as well as we do, and better, 
“The only way, since the gods began 
To make sweet music, they could succeed.” 

His later works have been injured, this, last of all, utterly 
spoiled, by the strong fit of intellectual disgust under which he 
labours. That the mischief is not past remedy we judge from the 
little fact that he has condescended to insert ‘‘ Hervé Riel” in the 
present volume, and a little poem which, spite of its morbidly 
unpleasant tone, has some of the old ring in it. But we said we 
would not criticise what Mr. Browning has himself judged, rather 
we wait in hope that in gathering the homely nettles he has 
promised us in the future, he may rise like Antzus from the touch 
of earth. It is a critical moment, not for his own fame; we can 
well believe, spite of appearances, he would be content to console 
himself, — 

“That all, the world’s coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb, 
So passed in making up the main account: 
All instincts immature, 
All purposes unsure, 
That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the man’s amount. 
Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act, 
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Fancies that broke through language and escaped. 
All I could never be, 
All men ignored in me, 
This, I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher shaped.” 
But we who know by many an hour of study and delight what 
<*Saul” can do when ‘cach faculty tasked, he gains an abyss 
where a dew-drop was asked,” will be forgiven when we ask, “ Is 
Saul dead ?” or will not the inspiration revive ?— 
* Interpose at the difficult minute, snatch Sanl, the mistake, 
Saul, the failure, the rnin he seems now,—and bid him awake 
From the dream, the probation, the prelude, to find himself set 
Clear and safe in new light and new life,—anew harmony yet.” 





ETCHINGS OF WARFARE.* 

WE have before us two books of French etchings, the smaller of 
which is of purely artistic interest. The larger is a portfolio, 
containing letter-press and etchings, the history of the War of 
1870. We may pass over the letter-press without comment, as 
the book does not depend for its chief interest on the subsequent 
narration of events by M. Véron, so much as on the contemporary 
notes taken by M. Lancon as an eye-witness. Pictorial repre- 
sentations of modern war have been either imaginative pieces for 
the glory of the conquering General, or else painful realisations 
of frightful scenes in which the horror constitutes the chief in- 
terest. The first of these may be dismissed as unreal his- 
tory, and no art at all; but it is a serious question whether 
the second, decidedly popular at the present day, is or is 
not real art, whether, indeed, war as it is now carried 
on, is at all a suitable subject for pictures. We should 
say decidedly not, and for these reasons. The character- 
istics of war, by which it is distinguishable from sham-fight- 
ing (which, otherwise, has the same outward appearance, and 
outward appearance is all that painting can represent) and from 
games of strength and skill in which numbers are engaged, are 
death and horror. Now the raison d’étre of Art is to be beauti- 
ful, and beauty as an object is incompatible with horror as an 
object. No excellence of workmanship can redeem an essentially 
horrible picture and make it a work of art. Clever painting 
and composition are not art. We doubt very much if an 
elaborate description of horror for its own sake is true art 
even in a book, which may be closed and forgotten. We 
do not deny that a small element of horror may be allowable, 
like a discord in music, to aid the general effect, which is, never- 
theless, primarily beautiful; but no one would write a sonata of 
discords to produce an effect, why, then, havea permanent discord 
to the eye in sight on your walls? The Greeks knew better than 
this. War was an important element in human life, perhaps even 
more then than now, and they represented it ; but they did so by 
taking from it all except the sense of struggle of one will and body 
with another, faces calm in life as in death; and there was no 
colour in the sculptured marble, and colour is one of the chief 
elements of horror in which some modern schools seem to delight. 
Since the invention of firearms, war has become less and less a 
matter of individuals, and more and more of machines and 
machine-like masses of men. A feeling of individual free-will 
is indispensable to the interest of a picture representing the 
struggle of man with man, which is hardly to be found in modern 
battle-fields, though it was the main element in Greek and 
medixval combats. 

The great difference between the etchings under review and 
the usual imaginative illustrations to military history is, that they 
are sketches of this war in particular, not of war in general, 
and therefore there are fewer representations of actual fighting 
(which can rarely be seen and sketched) than of the preparations 
for, and the results of such fighting. M.A. Lancon is an adven- 
turous artist, who wished to see for himself if something better 
than conventional battle-pieces might not be made out of the 
great war in the midst of which he was living. Accordingly, 
he attached himself to the Ambulance of the Press, and 


followed its fortunes, with the Geneva Cross on his arm, and | 


pencil and paper in hand, noting down all that came in his way, 
from soldiers cooking food to soldiers charging a battery, and 
back again to soldiers wounded in an ambulance; not without 
danger, too, from bullets on the battle-field, and from exasperated 
and suspicious French soldiers, to whom “a chiel amang them 
taking notes ” easily appeared like a spy, so that several times 
our artist was arrested, and all but shot. Having, however, 
triumphantly survived all dangers from friends and enemies, he 











* La Troisiéme Invasion. Par M. Eugene Véron. Eaux-Fortes, par M.A 
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| returned after the war was over to the scenes of his late adven- 
tures, and corrected the locale of the sketches, after which they 
| were reproduced as the etchings now before us. As remarked 
| above, they include all varieties of camp and field-life inci- 
ts. Amongst the best we may mention No. 2, the forti- 
| fications of Metz, the foreground of which is an open 
space, covered with tents, horses, soldiers, and inhabitants, 
| behind which are earthworks in course of construction, and a 
| distance of buildings, trees, and low hills. The whole effect of 
| this plateis light, except for a few points, such as the horses, the 
extreme blackness of which rather mars the unity of the whole, 
A different picture is the Place of Pont-a-Mousson, where, with 
houses on all sides, and under a dark rolling sky, the Prussian 
cavalry ride across the square, which is covered with bodies of in- 
fantry preparing to start. The tone and perspective of the 
houses are admirable ; and though dark and small, the masses of 
men are not at all confused. For a time, M. Lancon and his 
Ambulance were prisoners; and one of the results is No. 25, a 
capital sketch of Prussians, sitting and standing, singing 
|round a camp fire. In the centre on the ground sits 
'a man with the music in one hand, and the other up- 
lifted to conduct his comrades, who are grouped round him, 
The expression of figures and of faces, given almost with 
dots on this small scale, and the concentration, yet breadth, of 
the effect of light and shade, are excellent. The best piece of 
active war, and perhaps the best thing in the book, is No. 56, 
the attack on the Ferme de la Sartelle, near Mouzon, by the 
French. The defenders are not seen, as the spectator is amongst 
them ; the high white wall crosses the picture at an angle; in 
the foreground, a soldier falls forward from the top of the wall, 
shot in the act of coming over, and immediately below him lies 
his predecessor, head downwards, in a heap at the foot of the 
wall; further behind are two dead, and one wounded, struggling 
to rise by the wheel of an abandoned cart. All along the top of 
the wall surge up the heads and shoulders of the storming 
party; one, more forward, has one leg over the wall, others 
lean over eagerly, and some start back, daunted by the 
fall of those before them. The whole is sternly simple 
in drawing and composition, genuine and unexaggerated in 
fecling, interesting more on account of the real fighting energy 
and determined personal courage shown than for the sensation of 
the scene, which is also deprived of its worst horror from being in 
black and white. There are many sketches of ambulance groups 
and incidents, some of them actual doctoring, being more painful 
than desirable sights. One of the most effective as a drawing is the 
interior by night of the church of Mouzon, turned into a large 
ambulance, the floor covered with beds, amongst which doctors 
and nurses move under the mysterious gloom of the dimly lighted 
Gothic aisles. The effects of war on the country are shown in 
some powerful drawings of ruined houses, chiefly at Bazeilles, and 
a road encumbered with débris of carts, horses, and men in terrible 
disorder. Two tipsy Bavarians supporting each other make a 
clever comic group, without painful surroundings. 

If the definition of etching as ‘‘ short-hand drawing ” is a cor- 
rect one, it is decidedly the most suitable medium for reproducing 
short-hand sketches made against time, whose object is truth of 
expression and effect. Indeed, the chief adverse criticism which 
we have to make on M. Lancon’s etchings is that some of them 
are hardly, if we may be pardoned the expression, sufficiently 
‘‘ short-handed,” rather too much worked up, blackened and be- 
wildered by a multitude of strokes. The skies especially are 
‘*muddled ” with cross-shading and undulating lines, till one 
| wished them simply blank. In some instances the sky is left light, 
with only slight indications of cloud, and we wish that M. Langon 
had not deemed dark and furious effects necessary, when we see 
how delicately he can work. In heads and figures the character 
| is often given in a few clever touches, and above all, everything has 
| an air of reality about it, which makes you feel sure it is not got 
| up for the occasion, but represented just as the artist saw it. 

M. Jules de Goncourt’s etchings take us into a very different field 
| of art. As etchings they are probably superior to those of M. Langon, 
being for the most part more direct and simple in line-shading. 
| M. Jules de Goncourt was an educated young man, who travelled 
about the South of Europe, and visited Algiers with his brother 
Edmond, making sketches and notes of scenery and people 
| in water-colour and black and white. The brothers then settled 
in Paris, where Jules united in his own person the literary man 
| and critic with the artist and collector of objets d'art, the latter 
' chiefly from the eighteenth century. He published books and 
| articles, and exhibited etchings, of which this book contains a cata- 
| logue, together with some twenty specimens. The greater part of 
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them seem to be ‘‘after” his favourite eighteenth-century artists, 
though some are from drawings of his own and contemporary 
painters. The best in the book are three heads, about half life- 
size, from portraits by La Tour of Duclos, Chardin, and La 
Tour himself; an admirable sketch of a monkey with a mirror, 
and a clever caricature after a sketch by Gavarni. These are 
all worked with light but decided strokes, and shaded as much as 
possible with parallel lines, shadows indicated rather than insisted 
on, and the whole effect light and broad. Even in some dark 
studies, such as a silver cup and some fruit, the lines are very 
little confused with cross-shading. M. de Goncourt died in 1870, 
at the early age of forty, and M. Philippe Burty has written an 
enthusiastic memoir of him, whom he calls ‘‘ ce jeune et courageux 
travailleur, ce brave ceur, ce brillant artist.” 





ANCIENT CHINESE POETRY.* 

Berore the inrush of the Romans had stirred the fiery patriotism 
of Coritanian, Icenian, and Trinobant, and welded them into 
one, before the Druidic religion had arisen, even before the 
Britons had emerged from barbarism, or ceased to dye themselves 
with woad in the woods, China had a literature. Nay, it had 
already become part of a social and political system, so closely 
compacted that religion itself was made subservient to its 
coherency—a fact which has not ceased to this day to mark 
Chinese development. For there, in a stricter sense thananywhere 
else, religion depends upon morality, first based on the filial sen- 
timent, and then expanding into relation with paternal types of 
government, the one rising above the other, till at last it reaches 
the Emperor himself, who is pre-eminently the most sacred of 
parents, and when he passes away, is the most reverently wor- 
shipped of ancestors. ‘This is the key to Chinese civilisation, and 
it is like the opening up to us of a new world to be introduced to 
a type of life and manners—settled, civilised, refined—which had 
created for itself a recognised national literature before the date 
of the Book of Job. For this She-King, though it often seems to 
reflect the latest moods, and to reprove even the fashionable 
frivolities of the present day, dates back to the remotest antiquity. 
Its direct practical air, its occasional ironical turn, its quaint 
reproofs of artificial indulgences and forms of vice that are now 
too common, give it largely the tone of a book of the nineteenth 
century. It cannot, then, fail to be of interest to look at it for a 
little with some care. 

Dr. Legge, in his introduction, tells us that the She-King 
was certainly in existence in nearly its present form in the sixth 
century before Christ. The grand masters were instructed to 
teach the six classes of poems, and the grand music-master was 
commanded every fifth year, when the Son of Heaven made a 
progress through the kingdom, to lay before him the poems col- 
lected in the States of the several quarters, as an exhibition of 
the manners of the people. Some of the odes—the Sacrificial 
Odes of Shang—date back to between B.C. 1765-1722, others to 
the time of King Wan, i.e., between 1184-1134, but the bulk of 
the odes belong to the period extending from 1121 to 700. 
It needs to be noted that the China of those days geo- 
graphically formed but a section of the China of to-day. The 
present form of the She-King, which really means ‘‘ book,” or 
‘binding together of poems,” we owe to the labours of Confucius, 
who first elevated the collection to the level of a religious text- 
book. He carefully edited and annotated the collection, though 
it would not appear that he did much more than this. It 
has been said that in its earlier stage it consisted of over 3,000 
pieces, and that he selected from these, but Dr. Legge believes, 
and we think proves, that “‘he did no work at all to which the 
name of compilation could be applied.” His reverence for the 
work was extreme. He made it incumbent on his disciples to 
study it, urging that ‘‘a man ignorant of the Odes was like one 
who stands with his face towards a wall, limited in his views, and 
unable to advance. Of the two things which his son could specify 
as particularly enjoined upon him by the sage, the first was that 
he should learn the Odes.” And his followers in this were 
not unfaithful, for when the Chinese classics were destroyed, 
under the edict of the Tyrant of Ts’in, the She-King was 
restored from the memories of scholars. It was raised to 
higher honours than before, professors were paid to comment 
uponit, and were wont to weave around it such fantastical mean- 
ings as Dr. Legge is fain to discredit, though he here and there 
detects allusive or metaphorical references. He prefers, however, 
to go no further, in most cases, than the meanings which lie on the 





* The She-Ring ; or, the Book of Ancient (Chinese) Poetry. Translated into English 
per with Essays and Notes, by James Legge, D.D., LL.D. London: Triibner 
0. 


face of the odes. They are all in rhyme, and rhyme, Dr. Legge 
tells us, has always been a characteristic of verse in China—all the 
earliest attempts at poetical composition being in the same form— 
in lines consisting of four words, forming, from the nature of the 
language, four syllables. Wherever there is any marked de- 
viation from this type, the genuineness of the piece as a relic 
| Of antiquity becomes liable to great suspicion. ‘This measure 
| Dr. Legge has, of course, found it impossible to follow in his 
| translations, and he has adopted such English metres as seemed to 
represent most faithfully the thought and sentiment of the pieces. 
As to religious ideas, the early Chinese, as proved by these 
‘ Odes,’ had a pretty clear idea of a supreme God; but they be- 
lieved in many other spirits under him, some presiding over hills 
and rivers, and others dwelling in the heavenly bodies. ‘In 
fact,” says Dr. Legge, ‘‘ there was no object to which a tributary 
spirit might not at times be ascribed, and no place where the 
approaches of Spiritual Beings might not be, and ought not to be, 
provided for, by the careful keeping of the heart and ordering of 
the conduct.” The worship of ancestors added a very peculiar 
element to this species of nature-worship; and, taken possession 
of by a philosophy which aimed so directly at consecrating outward 
observances, it has done not a little to squeeze out in modern 
days the more poetic, and if we may say so, sentimental worship, 
with which it was then intimately associated. In these early 
days, however, the Chinese shared with Orientals generally the 
degrading idea of woman. Polygamy was common, and among 
high and low the female sex was, at least theoretically, despised. 
While the young princes were richly dressed and slept on 
silken couches, the bare earth or the coarsest wrappings sufficed 
for the princesses; and the lower classes, nowhere more 
prone to be influenced by those above them than in China, 
in this too surely followed their superiors. In face of these 
facts, it is exceedingly interesting to see how the worship 
of ancestors which gave its sublimest sanction to filial faithful- 
ness (which Dr. Legge has well called the “salt of the king- 
dom”), sufficed to preserve a savour of purity and elevation 
about the social life. Husbands are neglectful, even cruel, but 
the wives are patient, and, if we may trust the She, nobly for- 
bear, and find some comfort in pouring out their hearts in the 
primitive songs of their country. ‘These two verses, for instance, 
conclude a song in which Chwang Keang pathetically deplores 
the conduct of her husband :— 
** Strong blew the wind ; the cloud 
Hastened away. 
Soon dark again, the shroud 
Covers the day. 
I wake, and sleep no more 
Visits my eyes. 
His course I sad deplore, 
With heavy sighs. 
Cloudy the sky, and dark ; 
The thunders roll. 
Such outward signs will mark 
My troubled soul. 
I wake, and sleep no more 
Comes to give rest. 


His course I sad deplore, 
In anguished breast.” 


This, on the other hand, is a graceful bride-song :— 


‘Graceful and young the peach-tree stands; 
How rich its flowers, all gleaming bright! 
This bride to her new home repairs ; 
Chamber and house she’i! order right. 
Graceful and young the peach-tree stands 
Large crops of fruit it soon will show. 
This bride to her new home repairs ; 
Chamber and house her sway shall know. 
Graceful and young the peach-tree stands, 
Its foliage clustering green and full. 
This bride to her new home repairs ; 
Her household will attest her rule.” 


As an instance of wifely longing for her husband, we have the 
following, rendered into flowing Lowland Scotch :— 


“The gudeman’s awa, for to fecht wi’ the stranger, 
An’ when he’ll be back, oh! my hert canna tell. 

The hens gae to reist, an’ the beests to their manger, 
As hameward they wend frae their park on the bill. 
But hoo can I, thus left alane, 

Help thinking o’ my man that’s gane? 

The gudeman’s awa’ for to focht wi’ the stranger, 
An’ lang will it be ere he sees his fireside. 

The hens gae to reist, and the beests to their manger, 
As the slantin’ sunbeams through the forest trees glide. 
Heaven kens the lanesome things I think. 

Heaven sen’ my man his meat an’ drink.” 


There follows a sequel, expressing the tenderest satisfaction at 











the warrior’s return. And this suggests that in these early 
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days of China there were wars and rumours of wars, dynasty 
after dynasty indulging its own ambitious and pet schemes, and 
sometimes deluging the country with blood. One of the most 
humorous and characteristic pieces is the following, which might 
stand for the feelings of some outcast hero of Delhi or Inkerman :— 
‘‘ My way leads forth by the gate on the North; 
My heart is full of woe, 
I hav’n’t a cent, begged, stolen, or lent, 
And friends forget me so. 
So let it be! "tis Heaven’s decree, 
What can I say,—a poor fellow like me ? 
The King has his throne, sans sorrow or moan ; 
On me fall all his cares, 
And when I come home, resolved not to roam, 
Each one indignant stares. 
So let it be! ’tis Heaven’s decree, 
What can I say,—a poor fellow like me? 
Each thing of the King, and the fate of the State, 
On me come more and more, 
And when, sad and worn, I come back forlorn, 
They thrust me frum the door. 
So let it be! *tis Heaven’s decree, 
What can I say,—a poor fellow like me ?” 
Taxes were heavy, too, in those days, and Governments sometimes 
were extortionate ; at all events, the Government of Wei has this 
somewhat disparaging record :— 
“Large rats, large rats, let us entreat, 
That you our millet will not eat. 
But the large rats we mean are you, 
With whom three years we have had to do; 
And all that time have never known 
One look of kindness on us thrown, 
We take our leave of Wei and yon, 
A happier land we long to view, 
O happy land! O happy land! 
There in our proper place we'll stand.” 
Some of the love-songs have a touch of tenderness, but some, 
again, are deliciously scornful. This is a specimen of the latter, a 
lady addressing her lover :— 
“O dear! that artful boy 
Refuses me a word! 
Bat, Sir, I shall enjoy! 
My food, though you’re absurd ! 
O dear! that artful boy 
My table will not share ; 
But, Sir, I shall enjoy 
My rest, though you're not there.” 
It would seem that in those days, too, young women, in spite 
of filial obedience and traditions in favour of marriages of con- 
venience, would rebel, raising a mild discussion of a question 
often stirred in our day. But, the She is decided :— 
“Oh, think of this, young girl whose wilful heart 
Is bent on marriage as her only part. 
She wrongs herself, to the right course untrue, 
Which every viruous woman should pursue. 
She blames her lot, and, wanton, will not own, 
Heaven's ordering of it on the parents thrown. 
For marriage-ties the wisest rules are made, 
And to such rules obedience should be paid.” 

It must not be overlooked that this was before the custom of 
crippling Chinese women by cramping their feet had been intro- 
duced, so that some freedom of movement was still possible, And 
if this was sometimes used by them in a manner not reconcilable 
with the maxims of propriety, so urgently laid down even in the 
She, it must be said that more often it was favourably taken 
advantage of. Dr. Legge writes :—‘‘ Notwithstanding the low 
estimation in which woman’s intellect and character were held, 
the mind of the wife often was stronger than her husband's, and 
her virtue greater. Many wives in Chinese history have entered 
into the ambition of their husbands, and spurred them on in the 
path of noble enterprise.” 

But the She does not limit itself to any side of life,—all in- 
terests are represented ; maxims of prudence are set to music, 
thrift, industry, and perseverance are celebrated. A mild plea- 
sure is encouraged, but such as must not disturb due forethought. 
This is one specimen of a considerable class :— 

“ The cricket appears in the hall, 

And towards its close draws the year; 

Then let us to-jay to pleasure give way 

Ere the days and months disappear. 

But duty should have our first thought ; 

Indulgence we strictly must bound ; 

Take heed lest the joy our reason destroy. 

The good man looks out and around.” 
The filial sentiment has full expression, and in many forms; 
indeed, it is here that the element of tenderness finds freest 
expression. These two stanzas, for example, close the lament of 
seven sons, who mourn their inability to comfort their mother :— 


Welling forth the city near, 
| All who dwell in Tseum to cheer! 
Pained our mother is, and tried, 
As if help we seven denied. 
In their yellow plumage bright 
Lovely gleam those birds to sight, 
And their notes fall on the ear 
Rich, and oh! so sweet to hear. 
Seven sons we, without the art 
To compose our mother’s heart!” 


Many of the songs deal with such matters as dress, treatment 
of friends, and the profit of adhering to this established custom 
or that. The following shows a vein of fine sentiment :— 


“O fell not that sweet pear-tree ! 
See how its branches spread ; 
Spoil not its shade, 
For Shaou’s chief laid 
Beneath it his weary head. 
O clip not that sweet pear-tree ! 
Each twig and leaflet spare ; 
Tis sacred now, 
Since the Lord of Shaou 
When weary rested him there. 
O touch not that sweet pear-tree ! 
Bend not a twig of it now ; 
There long ago, 
As the stories show, 
Oft halted the chief of Shaou.” 


Very significant are the glimpses afforded in the songs of sacrifice ; 
it is here that the religious spirit directly appears. This is one :— 
“ My offerings here are given, 
A ram, a bull. 


Accept them, mighty Heaven, 
All-bountiful. 

Thy statutes, O great king, 
I keep, I love; 

So on the realm to bring 
Peace from above. 


From Wan comes blessing rich ; 
Now on the right 

He owns those gifts to which 
Him I invite. 


Do I not night and day 
Revere great Heaven, 

That thus its favour may 
To Chow be given ?” 


Most readers, we think, will be inclined to admit that Professor 
Legge was quite justified in forming a more favourable opinion of 
the Odes, the more minutely that he studied them in the process 
of metrical translation, and will also thank those friends who 
suggested the scheme, and did so much to encourage him in it by 
their aid and advice. This, at all events, is our deliberate con- 
viction, which we have now great pleasure in recording. 





“A MAD WORLD.”* 

Tus book, which has its origin in an idea similar to that of “the 
Amateur Casual,” carried out to a greater extent and in much 
more startling fashion, gives an account of the visit of Mr. Julius 
Chambers, Correspondent of a leading New York journal, to a 
private lunatic asylum in that city ; he having procured his own 
incarceration, remained there a fortnight, and taken notes of all 
that he saw and heard during that time. The scheme was cleverly 
contrived and admirably carried out, and Mr. Chambers gives a 
very dramatic account of the whole affair. It is a pity that he 
should discuss with a degree of flippancy so sad a subject as that 
of the treatment of insanity by self-interest, but he has evidently 
prided himself upon running his fox to earth and circumventing 
cunning and treachery, and in writing the history of his unique 
adventure is not disinclined to throw around it a little romance. 
The ruse of simulating mania, and causing himself to be placed in 
the Baldric Asylum by a pretended uncle, upon the certificate 
of two physicians, was, in this instance, perfectly fair, Dr. 
Baldric having repeatedly solicited the aid of the Press to put 
an end to certain rumours which were afloat »s to cruelties said 
to be practised in his establishment, and being desirous that an 
official should be sent to make investigations, under his, the Doctor's 
benevolent surveillance,—an offer which was rather calculated to 
arouse than to lull suspicion. The daring project was, therefore, set 
on foot with the object, not merely of investigatingat leisure the real 
condition and treatment of lunatics under Dr. Baldric, but also 
of ascertaining whether it were possible for a sane person to pass 
the usual medical investigation, and to be unjustly confined as 4 
lunatic ; and in order to secure perfect fairness, two “ experts in 
lunacy ” were specially selected as the examining physicians. A 
week’s careful study of insanity in its various aspects, with 
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How its waters comfort bring, 
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special training as regards the state of the nerves and the develop- 
ment of will-power, with a good deal of practice of ‘‘ the ghastly 
stare,” ‘‘spasmodic rising from a sitting posture,” ‘‘ nervous 
clasping of the hands to the temples,” and other superficial 
symptoms of mania, prepared the writer for the part he had to 
play, and being ably assisted by a couple of friends, he suc- 
ceeded in persuading the people of the hotel where he was 
staying, as well as doctor number one, a medical student, and a 
competent nurse, that his case was a bad one, and it was there- 
fore resolved to call in a second medical man, and should 
his report coincide with that of his confrére, to despatch 
the patient to Dr. Baldric’s. The night with the nurse, “a boast- 
ful, cowardly, thieving Irishman,” and the way in which the sup- 
posed lunatic strikes terror into the heart of the mean, mendacious 
creature is amusingly described; and then comes the interview 
with ‘‘expert ” number two, who, of course, fully endorses the 
opinions of number one, and sees “‘ no reason for delay ” in send- 
ing the supposed unfortunate to his doom. The requirements of 
the law being got over with equal speed, and the alleged lunatic, 
after payment of thirteen weeks’ board in advance, at the rate 
of £4 per week, and the signing of an engagement by the 
uncle” to be answerable for all damages committed by 
him, and in case of death to pay the expenses of burial, 
admitted within the dreaded walls, the dreary farce begins in 
good earnest. The first fact realised by Mr. Chambers in his 
capacity of supposed lunatic was that a person who has become 
a patient in one of these private asylums loses all right to have 
his existence recognised by the outside world. And the cause of 
this misfortune, as well as the principal obstacle in the way of 
reform, lies, he considers, in the indifference of the great mass of 
the people to the subject, for they, believing themselves so sane 
as to be for ever secure from derangement, think little of those 
unhappy persons who have fallen a prey to it, and seldom dream 
of making personal inquiry into the manner in which asylums are 
conducted,—a melancholy state of things, which obtains probably 
as much in England as in America :— 

**T had established,” he says, “beyond any sort of doubt, that greater 
facilities were afforded for getting a sane man into a lunatic asylum 
than out of it. A sane man, once committed, has only the medical 
skill of a single physician to call to his succour, and that physician is 
already prejudiced against him, for divers reasons. It is his interest 
to put the baser motive first, and dismiss it soonest,—to keep the pay- 
ing boarder, as long as his friends provide for his keeping. Then, too, 
the endorsement of the patient's infirmity by two reputable pro- 
fessional brethren leads the asylum physician to hesitate at reversing 
their sworn decision. It is not merely an act that seems to lack pro- 
fessional courtesy, but a delicate one, for if a mistake be made, it is 
damaging to the reputation of himself or associates, and in any event, 
is derogatory to a profession in which the members take unusual pride. 
Thus prejudiced, it is natural that there should be hesitation on the 
part of asylum physiciaps, and a disposition to torture a patient’s pro- 
test of sanity and appeals for release into evidences of either idiocy or 
mania, confirmatory of the certificate of commitment.” 

Consigned to a cell in ‘“‘ The Lodge,” a part of the building 
supposed to be only inhabited by the worst maniacs, Mr. 
Chambers, or as he was called, for the occasion, ‘‘ Felix Somers,” 
passed his nights upon a wretched pallet, between damp sheets 
of the strongest and coarsest sail-cloth, a sickening odour of 
chloride of lime and carbolic acid pervading the place ; and his 
days in the society of lunatics of every degree of insanity, who 
congregated together in the halls and corridors, headed by brutal 
keepers dead to every feeling of humanity, who treated their 
wretched prisoners as if they were beasts; and one can well 
believe him when he says that although he had every assurance 
of early release, his friends being as anxiously interested upon the 
point as he could be himself, yet the association with disordered 
brains, the being cut off from amusement, and debarred from free 
air and sunshine, together with the filthy way in which the meals 
were served, and other conditions of imprisonment, had such 
an effect upon him, that after nine‘ days he well-nigh lost 
all courage. ‘‘Cut off,” he says, ‘‘from all communication 
with friends, without money, forced to beg an attendant for even 
a drink of ice-water or a pocket-handkerchief, utterly at the 

. mercy of heartless keepers and an incompetent physician—sur- 
rounded by madmen—I became so depressed and disconsolate 
that (it is no exaggeration) I actually began to question my ability 
to retain my reason, should I be forced to remain longer where I 
was.” His life during this miserable time was passed in dreari- 
ness and squalor. The food, half-cold and of very inferior 
description, served upon greasy, slimy tables, in large tin wash- 
dishes, and partaken of by most of his companions with ravenous 
voracity, was in itself disgusting; and when to this is added the 
absence of all arrangements for cleanliness, and the sight of rude 
and often cruel treatment administered by brutal attendants to 








defenceless creatures, some of whom, if only sane, would have 
been in the enjoyment of large fortunes and of high position, it 
is easy to imagine that it required all his indignation against the 
mercenary proprietors, and all his determination to bring their evil 
deeds before the public, to enable him to bear up against such 
depressing surroundings, and to carry out his task to the end. 
We need not horrify our readers by repeating any of the tales of 
horror which Mr. Chambers relates, suffice it to say that they 
make the blood creep; but his account of the game of cards, in 
which Frisco played casino, the Senator poker, Thaddeus euchre, 
and he himself whist—the latter game being the one which the 
party had been supposed to sit down to—is indeed a strange 
exhibition of the vagaries of mad mortality. 

The point which is the best presented in this book in relation 
to the treatment of the insane is the necessity for a proper 
system of classification. At Baldric’s there was little pretence at 
anything of the sort, dangerous lunatics being mixed up with harm- 
less creatures, with those who were suffering merely from slight 
aberration, and even, as in the case of Mr. Chambers and of 
twelve persons released through his instrumentality, with those 
who were perfectly sane. Mr. Chambers established this point 
completely, as during his detention he did not feign anything, 
and was to all appearance a quiet person, without even eccen- 
tricities, and yet he was kept for days in the ‘‘excited’’ wards, 
although visited by an ‘‘expert” physician and watched by 
professional keepers, without any suggestion of removal. 

When questioned before the Commission which, as a result of 
his undertaking, was authorised to examine and report upon 
the Baldric Asylum, as to the best means of bettering the condi- 
tion and hastening the improvement of the insane, he insisted 
very specially upon the need of better classification of patients, as 
well as of their being placed under the care of physicians of fair 
average ability, perfectly free from mercenary motives, and of 
attendants who are actuated by at least some small feeling of 
humanity ; and the result was that a new statute for the insane 
was drafted and passed, by which a Commissioner of lunacy is 
required to give his entire time to the visitation and inspection of 
every lunatic asylum in the State of New York. Many other 
salutary reforms were also inaugurated, But, as the author justly 
says, the law cannot do everything, and he concludes with an 
earnest appeal to the medical profession to rouse itself to take 
strong measures aguinst incompetency, criminal indifference, and 
venality. The fact is, as has for some time been recognised in 
England, that almost every form of dementia can best be controlled 
by the law of kindness. The horror of insanity seems principally 
to lie in the fact that mad people are cut off from the sympathy 
of their kind, and we know that, even with sane persons, ostra- 
cism from sect, or society, or from the family will derange health, 
and cause an agony little short of that of death. In a case of 
total insanity, the agony may not, perhaps, be so sharp; but where 
there are lucid intervals, the horror must be insupportable, and 
calculated to destroy any remnant of sanity,—and this is 
a state of things which may be, and in many asylums 
is, very carefully provided against. We have, however, 
much more to learn and to do, and books like this of Mr. 
Chambers are useful in drawing popular attention to the 
subject. ‘The close of his little drama, where he obliges Drs. 
Baldric and Quotidian to produce him in court, and so thoroughly 
exposes their disgraceful proceedings, is given with great spirit ; 
indeed, the whole story is capitally told, and it is impossible to 
read it without feeling considerable admiration for the pluck and 
public spirit of the writer. 


THE UNTITLED NOBILITY.* 
An extremely sensible undertaking, which may yet prove a mine 
of wealth to its proprietor, has been jeopardised by a display 
of vulgarity which is, we confess, to us inexplicable. Mr. 
John Bateman, of Colchester, has with great labour and ingenuity 
boiled down the Domesday Book of England into a kind of 
‘*‘ Peerage.” He has taken every person whom he suspects of 
more than three thousand acres, has hunted up his possessions 
through all counties and under all mistakes of initials, has 
ascertained his college and club, and has given in the 
briefest possible form and in alphabetical order these four 
important items of intelligence about him,—his college, his 
club, his acreage, and his rent-roll. The work, so far as we 
have tested it, is carefully done, and the record will be so 
widely circulated, that the editor may expect to receive those cor- 
rections and personal communications on which the correctness of 


* The Acre-coracy of England. By John Bateman. London: Pickering. 
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Peerages and compilations of the like kind ultimately depend. The 
work is as useful and as handy as a Peerage, and might have as 
wide a sale, the original volumes being almost unmanageable, 
both from their bulk and the inherent defects of their arrange- 
ment. It has been published, moreover, by Messrs. Pickering in 
their regular way; that is, in a type which is most pleasant to the 
eye, and on thick, roughened paper, such as is used for first-class 
religious and poetical works. But then the compiler, in all other 
respects apparently a man of sense and experience, has called his 
book ‘*The Acre-ocracy ;” and somebody or other has bound 
it in a would-be comic cover, that would disgrace a four- 
penny reprint of a sensation novel. The sketches on the cover 
are unintelligible as well as contemptible, and the effect of 
the whole book such that if exhibited on newspaper stalls it 
would probably find no buyers. The cover is intolerable, though of 
course it can be stripped off; but the barbarous name is indelible, 
unless the publishers have the nerve to cancel the edition, add 
the record for Scotland and Ireland, and republish the improved 
work in a decent binding, and in a name that shall be either 
English or Greek. ‘‘ Acredom” would do, if they must manu- 
facture a word, but ‘‘The Landlords of the United King- 
dom” would be infinitely better suited to their purpose, 
which is, we presume, to produce a tabulated list of the large- 
acred squires. 

The compiler has, we believe, done a political service in making 
Domesday Book accessible, and he has added a note to certain 
names which enables us to publish this list, in its way a political 
curiosity. It would, of course, have been impossible to add 
pedigrees, but whenever a man now alive owns 3,000 acres or 
more, and was mentioned by Shirley in his Noble and Gentle Men of 
England as having been the head of a family, or head of a junior 
branch of a family, holding land in the same county in unbroken 





























Name, College, and Club. Acres. Value. 
Clifton, John Talbot, of Clifton Hall. 
Ch. Ch., Oxon.—White’s, Carlton = «+ 15,802 ... £41,965 
Cope, Rev. Sir William Henry, Bart., of Bramahill, Hants. 
Trin., Dub.; and Magd. Hall, Oxon. 5,442 6,797 
Corbet, "Sir Vincent Rowland, Bart., of Acton Reynald Hall. 
Army and Navy ... 9,489 1,298 
Cotes, Charles Cecil, of Woodcote, Staffordshire, 
Ch. Ch., Oxon. —Brooke’s, St. James’s.. 6,550 8,860 
Courthope, George Campion, of Whileigh, "Sussex. 
h. Ch., Oxon. .. 3,026 2,956 
Crewe, Sir John Harpur, Bart., of Calke Abbey, 
Derbyshire -- 28,056 ... 36,366 
Dawnay, Hon. Payan, of Beningborough ‘Hall, Yorkshire. 
Ch. Ch., Oxon.—Oxford and Cambridge 8,210 10,955 
De Hoghton, Sir Henry, Bart., of Hoghton Tower. 
St. John’s, Cam. —Travellers’ ... 4,122 10,144 
— Sir Edward Cholmeley, Bart., of ‘Sarrenden Dering. 
h. Ch., Oxon.—Travellers’, St. James’ 8, Oxford 
— Cambridge 7,280 ... 9,795 
De Trafford, Sir Humphrey, Bart., Trafford Park, Lancashire. 
Oscott—Carlton ... 8,440 ... 25,519 
Drewe, Edward Simcoe, of Honiton Grange. 
Oriel, Oxon.—Brooks’s ... os «S004 ww 476 
Dykes, Lamplugh Frecsheville “Ballantine-, of 
Dovenby Hall ... 4,762 5,566 
Dymoke, Henry Lionel, Champion of England, Scrivelsby Court. 
Jun. Uni. Ser. ... 8,605 . 4,955 
Egerton, Sir Philip de Malpas Grey, Bart., of Oulton Park. 
Ch. Ch., Oxon.—Athenzum, Carlton ... 8,840 14,676 


Estcourt, Rt. Hon. Thos. Henry Sutton Sothern, of Estcourt, Gloucester. 


Oriel, Oxon.—Carlton, United University 11,129 17,453 
Eyton, Thomas Campbell, of Eyton, Salop. 

St. John’s, Cam ... 4,044 ... 6,804 
Fane, Colonel John William, of W ormsley, Oxon. 

Carlton, Junior Carlton... 6,304 ... 6,761 
Filmer, Sir Edmund, Bart., of East Sutton Place, Kent. 

Carlton, Army and Navy 6,610 9,395 
Fitzherbert, Sir William, Bart., of Tissington Hall, 

9,185 ... 14,199 


Derbyshire 
Fitzwilliam, Hon. Chas. William Wentworth, of ‘Alwalton, Huntingdon. 


male descent since Henry VII.—that is, for three hundred and | _, Trin, Cam.—Brooke’s, Travellers’, Garrick ... 6,563 6,851 
a . a“ Fitzwilliam, George Charles, of Milton Park, Northants. 

seventy years—he adds the letter ‘‘S.” Our list, therefore, which | “4 jninor. born 1866 . 18,415 82.709 

includes every commoner so marked—excluding the Peers—is a/| Fortescue, Hon. George Matthew, of Boconnoe, Cornwall. ‘ 

list—not quite complete, of course, but still fairly full—of all the | _ Edinburgh, Travellers’... __. vee 19,739... 22,121 

untitled families in England still prosperous which on the Con- | F oo, Henry, of Moreton House, Dorset. ‘ cn 

. 4 —— t. John’s, Cam.—tTravellers’ .. 5,194 5,797 

tinent would be accounted noble. It is a Red-Book of English | gigara, w ne Peter, of Chillington Hall, 

Commoners, and as our readers will see, includes quite an extra-| Staffordshire... .. 7,182 11,041 

: ; . = oe Glegg, John Baskervylle, o of f Withington Hall 3,702 7,293 
rd number of persons who are still recognisable in English Goring, Sir Charles, Bart, of High a Sane. 
politics, Army and Navy .. 0 ve 4,422 4,789 
Name, College, and Club. Acres. Value, Goring, Rev. John, of Wiston ro ei 

Acland, Sir Thomas Dyke, Bart., Broadclyst, Devonshire. Ch. Ch. Oxon.—Carlton ... w» 14,139 ... 18,705 
Ch. Ch., Oxon.—Athenaum «» 36,586 ... £37,484 Gresley, Sir Robert, of Netherseale Hall, ‘Leicester. 

Antrobus, Sir Edmund, Bart., The ‘Abbey, Amesbury, Wilts. A minor, b. 1866.. 747... §«=— 8,51 
St. John’s, Cam. —United University oa son =e 10,725 | Grimston, Marmaduke Jerard, of Grimston Garth. 

Antrobus, John Coutts, of Eaton Hall, Cheshire. Trin. Hall, Cam. . 3,232 ... 5,108 
St. John’s, Cam.—United University .. : 8,051 5,806 | Gurney, Jobn Henry, of Keswick ‘Hall, Norfolk. 

Assheton, Ralph, of Downham Hall, Lancashire. Windham . 7,951 10,435 
Trin., Cam. —United University ‘in. Oe 4,783 | Haggerstone, ‘Sir John de Marie, Bart., of ‘Elling- 

Bacon, "Sir Hickman Beckett, Bart., of Thonock ham we» «14,285 8,625 
Hall, Lincoln... i 4,204 6,569 | Harries, Thomas, of Grackton Hall, Salop 3,508 . 6,074 

Bastard, Baldwin J. Pollexfen, of Kitley, ‘Devonshire. Heneago, Edward, of Hainton Hall. 
Balliol, Oxon... .. 7,689... 11,959| Travellers,’ Brooke’s, Turf » =10,761 ... 15,527 

Bedingfield, Sir Henry George Paston, Bart., of Ditchingham Hall, | Hesketh, Sir George Fermor, Bart., "of Rufford 

Norfolk. Hall, Lancashire .. 15,178 31,578 

Stonyhurst—Reform _... - 4,924 5,844 Hesketh, Robert Bamford, ‘of Gwrych Castle, 

Berney, Sir Henry Hanson, Bart., of Rirby Bedon. Denbigh ie ove 4,658 6,742 

Trin. Hall, Cam. . . 98,148 4,181 Honyw ood, Wyndham, of Marks Hall. 

Blois, Sir John Ralph, Bart., of Cockfield Hall. A minor, b. 1858... 6,436 8,275 

Royal Naval—Conservative, Union ... 5,809 7,187 | Ingram, Hon. Mrs. Meynell, ‘of Hoareross 
Bond, Rev. Nathaniel, of Creech Grange, Dorsetshire, Hall, Staffordshire is oe 28,205 45,492 

Oriel, Oxon. . 5,819 5,172 Isham, Sir Charles Edmund, Bart., ‘of Lamport Hall, Northampton. 
Borough, John Charles Barton, of ‘Chetwynd Park, len Brasenose, Oxon .. - 4,280 .. 7,878 

Ch. Ch., Oxon.—Carlton eee 6,049 7,664 | Kingscote, Col. Robert Nigel Fitz-Hardingo, C. B, of Kingseote Park. 
Boughton, Sir Charles Henry Rouse, Bart, of Downton Hall, "Salop. Brooks’s, White’s . 98,956 .. 4,529 

Junior United Service ... 2 7,230 9,170 Knatchbull, Sir Wyndham, Bart., ‘of Merstham 
Boynton, Sir Henry Somerville, Bart., of Burton Hatch 4,688 .... 7,224 

Agnes Hall - 6,233 8,971 | Knightley, Sir Rainald, Bart., of Fawsley Park. 

Brisco, Sir Robert, Bart., of Crofton Hall — le 5,229 Boodle’s, White’s, Carlton, Turf “ 8,04L ... 18,182 
Bromley-Davenport, William, of Capesthorne Hall, Cheshire. Kynaston, Rev. W. C. F., of Hardwick, Salop 4,718 ... 6,934 

Ch. Ch., Oxon.—White’s, Carlton igs 12,723... 23,858 | Leche, John Hurleston, of Carden Park. 

Brooke, Sir Richard, Bart., of Morton Priory, Cheshire. Coblentz ... 8,840 6,028 

White’ 8, Travellers’ = 6,305 .,. 13,144 | Lechmere, Sir Edmund Anthony Harley, Bart., “of The Rhydd, 
Broughton, Sir Henry Delves, Bart., “of Doddington Worcestershire. 

Park, Cheshire ... ». 15,154 ... 21,744] Ch. Ch., Oxon.—Carlton.. 4,412... 11,757 
Bunbury, Sir Charles Fox, ‘Bart., of Barton Hall. Legh, George Cornewall, of High ‘Legh, Cheshire, 

Trin.,Cam.—Atheneum.., 9,531 11,924; Ch. Ch., Oxon. —Carlton, St. James’s, Travellers’ 3,701 ... 8,546 
Burdett, Sir Robert, Bart., of Foremark Hat, Derbyshire . Leigh, Egerton (The late), of Yoddrell Hall, Cheshire. 

Dni. Sor., Travellers’, Junior Uni. Ser... «ve 20,993 29,385 | Army and Navy 4,924 10,249 
Carew, Sir "Henry, Bart., of Haccombe, (a - 10,889 15,148 | Leigh, Edward Allesiey Boughton Ward- Boughton, of Brownsover 
Chetwode, Sir George, Bart, of Oakley "Hall, Stafford. Hall, Warwick ... a ee 

Army and Navy . : 7,051 Leighton, Sir Baldwin, Bart., of Loton Park. 

Chetwynd, Sir George, Bart., of Gundon Hall, Ch. Ch., Oxon.—Carlton, St. James's ... ... 4,085 ... 5,406 

Warwick . .. 6,626 12,445 | Leveson-Gower, Granville William Gresham, of Titsey Place, Surrey. 
Chichester, Sir Arthur, Bart., of Youlston. Ch. Uh., Oxon.—Brooks’s, Travellers’,Ox. & Cam. 6,551 ... y 

Arthur’s, Junior Uni. Ser. 7,022 6,051 Leycester, Rafe Oswald, of Toft Hall, Cheshire. 

Childe, William Lacon, of Kinlet Hall, Worcester. Ch. Ch., Oxon. —Junior Carlton . 8,004 ... 7,016 

Ch. Ch., Oxon. ... 14,185 ... 12,926 | Lowther, Sir Charles Hugh, of Swillington 
Clavering, Edward John, of Callaly Castle. House, Yorks. ... .. 6,085 ... 18,572 

Ushaw _... -» 8,847 ... 3,651 | Lutley, John Harrington Barneby, ‘of Brockhampton. 

Clifton, Henry Robert, of Clifton Hall... «+ 4,288 ... 8,682! Oh. Ch., Oxon.—Carlton, Junior Carlton... 061 ... 5,108 
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Name, College, and Club. Acres. Value. 


Mainwaring, Salusbury Kynaston, of Oteley Park, = 
Ch. Ch., Oxon.—Carlton, Boodle’s 5,495 £8,478 
Mitford, Jobn Philip Osbaldeston, of Mitford Hall, Northumberland. 


Army and Navy - 12,572 14,737 
Monck, Sir Arthur Edward, ‘Bart., “of Belsay Castle. 

Trin., Cam.—Brooks’s ... 9,079 9,712 
Mordaunt, Sir Charles, Bart., of Walton Hall, Warwickshire. 

Ch. Ch., Oxon.—Carlton, Arthur's és - 10,875 17,371 
Musgrave, Sir Richard Courtenay, Bart., of Eden Hall, 

Cumberland 11,67 14,157 
Northcote, Right Hon. Sir Stafford ‘Henry, Bart, ‘of Pynes. 

Balliol, Oxon.—Carlton, Athenwsum ... ee 5,290 6,587 
Ukeover, Haughton Charles, of Okeover Hall, 

Staffordshire oe 3,707 ... 5,744 
Oxenden, Sir Hénry Chudleigh, Bart., of Broome Park. 

St. John’s, Cam.—Uni. University , «. 5,266 ... 5,870 
Palmer, Sir Geoffrey, Bart., of Carlton Park, Leicestershire. 

Ch. Ch., Oxon. —Traveller’s, Uni. Univ. - 4,120 ... 7,529 
Plowden, William Francis, of Plowden Hall, Salop. 

Stonyhurst - 5,329 6,021 
Pole, Reginald Walkelyne Chandos, of Radbourne Hall. 

Guards 3,928 8,146 
Popham, Edward Leybourne, of Littlecote Hall, 

Wilts. nea 7,329 8,989 
Popham, Francis Leybourne, of Wootton, “Hants. 

Univ., Oxon 7,841 15,213 
Rashleigh, Jonathan, of Menabilly, Cornwall. 

Balliol, Oxon «- 10,187 8,877 
Ridley, Sir Matthew White, Bart., ‘of Blagdon. 

Ch. Oh., Oxon.—Boodle’s, Carlton «» 10,367 4,117 
Roundell, William, of Gledstone. 

Ch. Ch., Oxon.—Carlton.. 7,541 8,695 
Salvin, Marmaduke Charles, of Burn Hall, Durham. 

Ushaw... 4,066 17,327 
Scrope, Simon Thomas, of ‘Danby Park, Yorkshire. 

Stonyhurst . 98,462 4,582 
Seaienane, Colonel. ( the lute) of Kentchurch, 

Hereford . 6,510 ... 6,489 
—- Sir John Gage Saunders, Bart., “of Beeford Court, Worcester. 

Ch » Oxon.—St. James’s ° 7; 008° «oe 18,311 
Selby, Walter Charles, of Biddlestone. ‘A minor, 

born 1858 25,327 8,807 
Seymour, Alfred, of Knoylo House, Wilts. 

Ch. Oh., Oxon. ... 9,748 11,942 
Seymonr, Henry Danby, of ‘Knoyle, Wilts. 

Ch. Ch., Oxon.—Reform, Travellers’,Athenwum 5,360 8,139 
Shelley, Edward, of Avington House ... ion "981 «. 4,871 
Shuckburgh, Sir Francis, Bart., of panned Park, Warwick. 

Union... 3,502 «. 6,290 
Sneyd, Rev. Walter, of Kelle Hall. 

Ch. Ch., Oxon.—Travellers’ 5,628 18,329 


Standish, Charles Henry Lionel Widrington, of 
Standish Hall _ 8,080. 6,962 
Stanhope, Sir Henry Edwin “Scudamore, Bart., of Holme Lacy, Hereford, 


Balliol, Oxon.—Travellers’, Brooks’s, Reform.. 5,191 6,480 
Stanley, Hon. William Owen, "of Penrhos. 
Travellers’ 4,697 5,086 


Starkie, Le Gendre. Nicholas, of Huntroyde, Lancashire, 


Trin., Cam.—Carleton, Boodle’s, Ox. and Cam... 7,314 14,784 
Stourton, Henry Joseph, of Holme Hall. 

Stonyhurst, Ch. Ch., Oxon e 8,151 3,777 
Strode, Mrs., of Newnham Park, Devon .. «. 8,254 3,489 
Sutton, Sir Richard, Bart., of Norwood Park, Notts. 7,553 ... 11,926 
Swinburne, Sir John, Bart., of Capheaton, Northumberland. 

Travellers’, Brooks’s, United Ser.,Army & Navy 28,057 ... 16,826 
Talbot, Hervey Arthur, of Aston Hall 4, 752 10,139 
Talbot, Miss, Templo Guiting... wo 052 2,937 
Thornhill, William Pole, of Stanton-in-Peak, nag 

Corpus, Oxon.—Brooke’s, &c. ... 411 8,007 
Thorold, Sir John Henry, Bart., of Syston Park. 

Carlton... 12,5383 ... 17,652 
Throckmorton, Sir Nicholas William, Bart. sof Coughton Court, Warwick. 

Brodks’s, St. James's... 22,395 ... 28,021 
Tichborne, Sir Henry Alfred J. oseph Dougity Bart., of Tichborne Park. 

A minor, born May 28, 1866... we 9,261 7,720 
Toke, John Leslie, of Godinton, Kent 3,855 5,232 
Towneley, Colonel, of Towneley, Lancashire. 

St. Mary’s, Oscott—Brooks’s, &e. we. 41,105 28,487 
Trelawney, Sir John S. Salusbury, Bart., “of Trelawne, Cornwall. 

Trin., Cam.—Reform ... ‘ F 6,363 6,615 


Tremayne, John, of Heligan, Cornwall. 
Ch. Ch., Oxon.—Carlton... ee 11,267 
Trevelyan, Sir Walter Calverley, Bart., of ‘Nittlecombe, Somerset. 
University, Oxon.—Athenzum.. we 28,394 23,219 
Tyrell, Sir John Tyssen, Bart., of Boreham House, Essex. 

Trin., Cam.—Carlton, &c. 8,078... 
Tyrwhitt, Sir Henry Thomas, Bart., of Stanley ‘Hall, Shropshire. 
Junior Carlton ... by 889 . 
Vyvyan, Sir Richard Rawlinson, Bart, of Trelowarren, Cornwall. 


13,997 


4,840 
8,445 


Athenwum, Travellers’, Junior Carlton.. 9,705 18,109 
Wako, Sir Herewald, Bart., of Courteen Hall, 
orthants... 3,141 5,810 
Walrond, Mrs., of Topsham ‘Now Court . -. 38,406 2,975 
Weld, Edward. Joseph, of Lulworth Castle, Dorset. 
St. Geor go’s a 15,525 13,854 


Whitmore, 1 Rev. Francis Henry Woolryche, of Dudmaston, Salop. 
Wadham, Oxon.—United University ... ae * )) Meer 
Wilbraham, George Fortescue, of Delamere House. 


4,083 


Trin.,Cam.—Reform .. 4,321 8,426 
Wingfield, John Harry Lee, of Tickencote ‘Hall, 

Rutland ... 8,401 5,319 
Winnington, Sir Francis, Bart., of Stanford. 

Worcestershire... ove 4,622 5,418 








Name, College, and Club, Acres. Value 
Wombwell, Sir George Orby, Bart., of Newburgh Park, Yorkshire. 

Carlton, ’ White’s, Turf ... 911 . £13,044 
Wrey, Sir Bourchier Palk, Bart., of Trebitch, 

Cornwall ... iia 7,711 
Wyndham, William, of Dinton, Wilts. 

13,564 

9,141 


7,765 
Trin., Cam. -» 8,600 
Wyvill, "Marmaduke, of Constable, Barton, N.R. 


Trin., Cam.—Oxford and Cam... CTT 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—_o——. 


Outlines of the Religion and Philosophy of Swedenborg. By Theophilus 
Parsons. (James Speirs.)—Swedenborgianism, or, at any rate, ideas 
and notions allied to it, seems to have a fascination for a good many 
minds, especially in America. The book before us is a reprint of an 
American work. In about 300 pages it gives us what we should sup- 
pose is a fairly clear account of Swedenborg’s leading opinions. That he 
was a man of genius is as certain as that he had many of the eccen- 
tricities which often accompany genius. During the past century it 
appears that the sale of his writings has been large and constant. 
How is it, then, that the growth of the New Church, as he termed it, 
has been comparatively slow ? This question the author of the present 
volume tries to answer. We must first, he says, judge of the influence 
of Swedenborg’s teaching simply by the number of organised societies 
calling themselves by the name of the New Church. According to Swe- 
denborg, there are but three essentials of a Church,—belief in Christ’s 
divinity, in the sanctity of the Scriptures, and a life of charity. Where 
these are is the Church, and whoever holds these essentials is a mem- 
ber of it. By charity, on which Swedenborg laid the utmost stress, he 
understood a continual thoughtfulness for the common good, and the 
acting justly and faithfully in the business or work which one has to 
do. Such charity must tend to produco an unremitted industry and 
active energy which would ultimately transform this earth into 
heaven. Swedenborg’s teaching has already had, the author thinks, a 
very wide influence in many directions. It takes a hopeful view 
of the future of mankind, and has thus, in part, contributed 
to the almost total disappearance of the ghastly dogmas of Calvinism. 
It is certainly a fact that many who once had something like a belief 
in these dogmas now wholly repudiate them, and even go so far as to 
deny that they were ever preached in their naked horror. This, weare 
told, is largely due to “ the diffused and indirect influence ” of the New 
Church. An opinion is quoted of Emerson, to the effect that many 
great truths “have passed out of Swedenborgianism into general circu- 
lation, and are now met with every day, qualifying the views and creeds 
of all Churches, and of men of no Church.” In fact, the spirit of the age 
may be said to be, in part at least, the spirit of the New Church. Still, the 
growth of the Church is slow, because in one marked respect the present 
age is hostile to spiritual belief. It is an age of “ Naturalism,” by which the 
author means a materialistic view of life. People, he says, are intent on 
whatever promotes their earthly comfort and enjoyment, and though the 
forms of religion remain, they are for the most part regarded with in- 
difference. Naturalism, as he calls it, dominates the thought of Christ- 
endom as it never did before. In this fact he sees a preparation for the 
work of the New Church, which teaches that “ nature is the effect, the 
clothing, and mirror of spirit,” and that science is now accumulating 
materials which a higher science will one day make use of. We observe 
that it appears to be a tendency of Swedenborgianism to treat all 
scientific research with the utmost respect. It has also, no doubt, 
affinities with Spiritualism, or “Spiritism,” as some, the author in- 
cluded, prefer to call it. Of Spiritism, indeed, as it shows itself, he has 
but a mean opinion, saying it is the consummation of ‘“ Naturalism,” 
“bringing heaven down to earth, and not raising the earthly.” The 
same thought has often occurred to us, and, we dare say, to our readers. 


The Comedy of the “ Noctes Ambrosiane.” By Christopher North. 
Selected and arranged by John Skelton. (Blackwood.)—‘ My design,” 

says Mr. Skelton in his Introduction, ‘“‘has been to compress into a 
single manageable volume whatever is permanent and whatever is 
universal in the comedy of the Noctes Ambrosiana.” This compres- 
sion has been carried out with no little severity, about two-thirds of 
the original work having been excised. It must be confessed that those 
readers who “labour under the disadvantage of having been born on the 
south side of the Tweed” will for the most part be inclined to think 
that some part of what has been left might have been spared. There 
is still “a monstrous quantity of sack,” descriptions of quite heroic 
eating and drinking which seem to us not at all witty or amusing. 
Indeed, we must own that the humour of the Noctes does not come 
mend itself to our taste. This is a criticism which has been made 
more than once, and was answered, we remember, on one occasion in 
a way which seemed to confirm its truth. How could it be affirmed, 
it was said, that there was nothing truly humorous in the Noctes, when 
such a passage as the death of two cockney bagmen in the snow could 
be quoted to the contrary. What a singular idea of humour was re- 
vealed here! We suspect that it needs an actual recollection of the 
remarkable personality of John Wilson thoroughly to enjoy these conver- 





sations. Yet when all deductions have been made, there remains much of 
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sterling value, and we are obliged to Mr. Skelton for the discriminating | 


skill with which he has shaped it into form acceptable to this generation. 
(Longmans.)— We are | Cyclopedia of English Literature, (W. and R. Chambers.) This volume 


The London Series of French Classics. 


greatly indebted to Messrs. Charles Cassall, Th. Karcher, and L. 


New Epitrons anD Reprints.—We have received the first volume of 
| “ the third edition, revised by Robert Carruthers, LL.D.,” of Chambers’s 


| takes the reader down as far as the end of the eighteenth century. 


Stiévenard, for the series of French plays they are now editing, with | And a second edition of The Church of England and the Maccabees, by 


explanatory notes for the use of English students, These notes, ex- 
ceedingly well written, are placed at the end of the book in alphabetical 
order, and wi!l prove very valuable to the reader of these plays. We 
think, however, they are open to one criticism, that of being too 
numerous. If these books are intended for use in public schools, a 
great many of the notes give too little credit to the abilities of 
the teacher. Even for the student at home information is often given 
which any dictionary would easily supply, and from the purely gram- 
matical point of view many explanations given in the notes suppose in 
the student scarcely any knowledge of French ; and without it he evi- | 





| the Bishop of Lincoln (Rivingtons). Ginz’s Baby, by Edward Jen- 
| kins, M.P., has reached a thirty-sixth edition. That now before us is 
| illustrated by Frederic Barnard. (Strahan and Co.) Auother work of 
‘fiction which appears in a cheap form is By the Sea, by Katharine §, 
Macquoid. (Smith and Elder.) In what is called the “Friendly- 
Counsel Series,” we have a reprint of the well-known Foster’s 
Decision of Character and other Essays. (Ward, Lock, and Tyler.) 
| Lreland Ninety Years Ago is a reprint of a work known under 
the title of “Ireland Sixty Years Ago.” It refers to the closing 
| period of the last century. To say that it is full of extraordi- 











dently could not attempt reading such works as Racine’s or Corneille’s | nary incidents, is to use a feeble way of expressing the truth. What 


plays. As for the notes thnt are meant to explain really difficult passages | 


or French idiomatic expressions, we must render full justice to the skill 
and knowledge displayed by the editors of these classics. We notice 
especially in the books belonging to this series several really good and 
useful notes on words, the correct use of which is a matter of such diffi- 
culty to Englishmen, such as the verb aller, used in so many different 
senses, or the adverb ne,and many more. But as we said before, purely 
grammatical notes, or such as simply translate words like cependant or 
cercuei/, and other equally easy words, seem to us quite useless, and 
only cause the reader to lose time, as the words printed in prominent 
black type refer him to the end of the book, where he then 
frequently finds information not worth looking for. The plays 
themselves are well selected. Besides such writers as Corneille, Racine, 
and Moliére, whose works are genérally known in this country, if not 
in their entirety, at least by extracts in French reading-books, wo are 
glad to see the eighteenth century represented by Voltaire, whose works 
are scarcely known in England, and whose name seems to be chiefly 
known through its derivative—Voltairianism. Let English students 
read and study this great genius, and they will be filled with admira- 
tion for the spirit of tolerance and humanity which pervades his works, 
as well as for the generosity which marks so many of his actions as a 
man. The nineteenth century is represented by Lamartine and Alfred 
de Vigny, whose works are well calculated to give the student an 
insight into French literature and also the desire of knowing more. 
Schoo. Booxs.—A Universal Geography. By the Rev. Thomas 
Milner. Revised and bronght down to the present time, by Keith 
Johnston. (Religious Tract Society.) There is a convenience about the 
plan of this book which recommends it. It includes divisions of the 
subject which are often separated, but which it is certainly useful to 
see at once. The “four parts” of which it consists are “ Historical, 
Mathematical, Physical, and Political.” Mr. Keith Johnston’s name is 
sufficient guarantee for the accuracy and completeness of the book. 
We may mention, among the matters not generally to be found in such 
works, an account of the Australian exploration. As a high-class 
school-book and for general students, the Universal Geography 
is to be recommended. Together with this, we may mention, 
in “Dr. William Smith’s English Course,” A School Manual of 
Modern Geography, Physical and Political, by J. Richardson 
(Murray), more specially adapted for the use of schools. It seems 
a@ very complete and carefully executed manual. We have also 
received the Analysis of Bacon’s Advancement of Learning, by J. P, 
Fleming (Longmans), a distinguishing feature and excellence of which 
is that, where occasion demanded, it has been illustrated and explained 
from the “De Augmentis Scientiarum,” in which Bacon’s maturer 
thoughts are to be found.——In the series, “ Epochs of English History,” 
we have England a Continental Power, by Lonise Creighton. (Longmans. ) 
The title is not, perhaps, an altogether happy one, seeming to point to 
a much later period when, under‘the Tudors, this country began to make 
its weight felt atroad. Still, it is in one sense strictly correct, asa 
glance at the map which gives the “dominions of the Angevin Kings” 
will suffice to show. The King of England in those days owned more 
of France than did his suzerain, the titular king. The period included 
is exactly 150 years, beginning with the Conquest and ending with the 
Magna Charta, and it is well sketched in simple language. 
In “ Bell’s Reading-Books ” we have Andersen’s Tales. (Bell and Sons.) 
It was a happy idea to introduce these delightful guests into the school- 
room. Imagination is one of the chief wants of the children who use 
these books, and is withal no insignificant sweetener and purifier of the 
mind.—In the “ Annotated Poems of English Authors,” edited by the 
Rey. C. T. Stevens and the Rev. D. Morris, we have Oliver Goldsmith's 
Traveller, editions in cloth and paper respectively. ——A selection from 
Madame de Stael’'s Dix Années d’Exil is one of the books given for the 
Cambridge Local Examination of this year, and appears edited by M. 
Gustave Masson. (University Press, Cambridge.) Some fragments of 
contemporary postry are added. Easy Lessons, or Self-Instruction 
in Irish, by the Rey. Alick J. Bourke (McGlashan and Gill, Dublin), 
has sufficient testimony to its merits and usefulness in the fact that it 
has reached a sixth edition. We have also to mention Loyical 
Praxis, comprising a Summary of the Principles of Logical Science, 
by Henry N. Day (Putna n, New York) ; and in ““Chambers’s Elementary 

















; would be said in England if a peer of the realm, two colonels in the 
Army, and three aides-de-camp of the Queen, after dining at Bucking- 
| ham Palace, were to enter a tavern, “ pink ” the waiter (“to pink,” was 
| to stab with rapiers from the scabbards of which the ends had been 
| removed), indecently assault the landlady, call in a guard of soldiers 
| to their help when they had been expelled from the house, and raise, in 
| fact, a regular riot? In Ireland they escaped scot-free, and were 
| probably regarded with a certain admiration by popular opinion. Some 
| of the strangest recollections of Ireland Ninety Years Ago relate to 
Trinity College, Dublin In Poetry, we have before us an “artist’s 
edition” of Arlon Grange, a Christmas Legend, by W. A. Gibbs 
(Provost); a “second and cheap edition” of Sibyl of Cornwall, §c., 
by Nicholas Michell. (Tegg and Co.)——Professor Blackie’s Song 
of Religion and Life (Edmonston and Douglas) may be regarded, 
he tells us in his preface, “as a second edition of the second part 
of ‘Lays and Legends of Ancient Greece,’ along with other poems not 
hitherto published, and a few from a volume of ‘Lyrical Poems,’” “ They 
have,” we are further informed, “a common object, viz., the cultivation 
of religious reverence without sectarian dogmatism.” It seems a little 
unfortunate that, after reading this profession, we light on a poem glori- 
fying the assassination of Archbishop Sharp on Magus Muir. The rage 
for reprints really inflicts upon this generation literary nuisances from 
which it ought to be free. Among these we cannot but rank Richard 
Brathwaite Barnabie’s Journal. (Reeves and Turner.) Mr. W. Carew 
Hazlitt has revised the edition of Mr. Joseph Haslewood. In our opinion, 
it would have been much better to leave it in oblivion. Barnabie’s 
Journal is a loose production, the few items of antiquarian information 
which it gives from time to time not counterbalancing, by any means, 
much foul and unsavoury language. 














PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—_— ———— 

Appleton’s European Guide-Book, 8vo (Longmans) 24/0 
Arnott (Neil), Elements of Physics, Cr 80 ........c.0.ceseesenseeseerseree (Longmans) 12/6 
| Bateman, Acre-ocracy of Fng'and, culled from Mod. Domesday Bk. (Pickering) 6/0 
Baume, Key to Translations, Exercises, &c.. in French Syntax (Simpkin & Oo.) 2/6 
Bentham, Introduction to Principles and Morals of Legislation ...(Macmillan) 6/6 
Braddon (M. E), Dead Men's Shoes, 120 .........cesceceeceeeceveeces! (Ward & Lock) 2/0 
Buckmaster, (J. C.) Cookery, 12mo .......... (Routledge) 2/6 
Burroughs. Sunday Readings on the Four Greater Prophets, vol 1 ...(Ridings) 4/0 
Cassal & Karcher's Senior Graduated Course of French Trans. ...(Longmans) 5/0 
Clarke (Mrs. C. M.), Not Transferable, 12m0 .......0e:ceceecsese 5. H. Clarke) 2/0 
Clement Lorimer. by A. B. Reach, 12m ..........s0.s0. -(Routledge) 2/0 
Collins ( Wilkie), The Two Destinies, a Romance, 2 vols......(Chatto & Windus) 21/0 
Croston (J.), On Foot through the Peak of Derbyshire, cr 8vo ...(J. Heywood) 3/6 
Curwen (H.), Within Bohemia, or Love in London, cr 8yo (Remington & Co.) 6/0 
Dana (R. H.), Two Years before the Mast, cr 8V0 ........cseeesenee (Ward & Lock) 1/0 
Donaldson (W.), Principles of Construction, &c., of Water-Wheels...... (Spon) 5/0 
Duncan (J.), Beetles, British and Foreign, ed. by Sir W. Jardine (Hardwicke) 4/6 
Duncan (J.), British Moths, edited by Sir W. Jardine, 12mo ......(Hardwicke) 4/6 
Familiar French Quotations, Proverhs, and Phrases, 32mo ,........ (Whittaker) 1/0 
Fisher (R. T.), Rakings over Many Seasons, Cr 8V0 ....04-.sseeseereeeee (Pickering) 8/6 
Hammond (W.), Spiritualism, & Allied Causes of Nervous Derangement (Lewis) 8/6 
Handbook to the Charities of London, edited by Charles Mackeson (Low & Co.) 1/0 
Impudent Impostors and Celebrated Claimants, 12m0..........«» (Ward & Lock) 2/0 
In a Winter City, a Sketch by Ouida cr 8V0 ..........cecc0008 «(Chatto & Windus) 5/0 
Jennie of * The Priace’s,” 3 vols cr 8vo ..(Bentley) 31/6 
Little Jack Horner's Picture-book, with Coloured Illustrations, 4to (Routledge) 5/0 
Little Maybud's Picture-book, roy 16M0........-.c.cesescseseeceenenreeseneve 1/0 





























Major (H.), Notes on Scripture Lessons,—Old Testament, 12mo; (Major) 2/6 
Manning (R.). Sanitary Works Abroad, 8vo ...... saeaptndimaaeednics +..(Spon) 2/0 
Menzies (S.), History of Germany for Junior Classes, 12mo., -...(Oollins, 2/0 
Nelson (D.), Infidelity, its Cause and Cure, 1L2m0 .......e-ce.ceeeeeeeses (Routledge) 2/0 
Ott (Kar! von), Elements of Graphic Statics, trans. by G. S. Clarke...... (Spon) 5/0 
Proctor (R. A.), The Sun, cr 8vo (Longmans) 14/0 
Sisterly Love; or, the Twins, 12mo (Routledge) 2/6 
Smith (Agnes), Effie Maxwell, 3 vols Cr 8V0.......scssecseseecvsees (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 


Stubbs (W.) The Early Plantagenets, 12mo. (Longmans) 2/6 
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